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My School in Germany 


MARIA INGEBORG VON BODDIEN* 


HEN A PERSON comes to another country, there are many things different 

from those in his own country. And now I, Maria, want to tell about my 
school near Munich in south Germany. My family lives in the country. Therefore, 
my two sisters, Karin and Thyra, and I have to bicycle every day twenty minutes 
to school. Upon arriving, we put our cycles into the garage, take our bags, and go 
to our classes, which start at a quarter of eight and end at one o'clock. In the 
afternoon, the pupils of the lower classes study for about two hours, so there is 
a long time left for playtime. But when we reach the higher grades, we have to 
study much more. I remember one day when I studied until midnight for a very 
hard final test in physics. Yet this happens only very, very seldom. 

The !aw in Germany is that you have to attend school until you are sixteen years 
old. That is eight years in the elementary school and two years in business school. 
The business school meets one day a week, while you are working at your job. 
This course teaches business procedures and home economics. If you want to go to 
the university and learn more, you take a test in the fourth grade of elementary 
school and then go to the high school, where you study for nine years. So, if you want 
to go to the university, you have to attend school for thirteen years. In Germany, we 
want to choose the talented children for high school and give them more knowledge 
and a better profession. Besides these schools, we have schools for special education, 
such as secretarial schools, schools for fashion, dancing, painting, and home eco- 
nomics. 

Religion is taught in our schools, since we do not have many different religious 
groups like the American schools do. We have about 51 per cent Protestants, 46 
per cent Catholics, and the rest are Jewish and others. 

Our school is divided into gymnasium and realschule. The gymnasium teaches 
the classical languages like Latin and Greek, while the realschule teaches modern 
languages and higher mathematics. In Germany, we cannot select our subjects; we 
can choose only whether we want to learn English and French or Latin and Greek. 

Now I am at Middletown High School, Middletown, Maryland, and I like it very 
much. In this school, there is a bit more informality between the teacher and the 
pupil than there is in Germany. In Germany, we have to rise when the teacher 
enters the classroom and when we talk to him. We are usually called by our last 





& MARIA INGEBORG VON BODDIEN, an exchange student from south Germany, 
is in the senior class at Middletown High School, Middletown, Maryland. This article 
was prepared under the direction of her English teacher, Elizabeth Palmer, and a 
student teacher, Mary Ann Howe, at Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. 
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names to eliminate the confusion of similarity of first names. We also do not 
have cafeterias, since we do not stay at school as long as we do here. At half past 
one o'clock, we have twenty minutes to eat our sandwiches. In the summertime, we 
walk outside in the schoolyard. But, in the winter, we stay inside, since there is 
often much snow in south Germany. Yet, a short time after the war, the American 
government gave us warm meals, since food was scarce. The American people 
really helped and still help us today very much. For this, we are very thankful. 

In our school, the girls cannot wear lipstick, and the boys and girls do not sit 
side by side. We sometimes have separate schools for girls and boys. When I first 
came to Middletown High School, I was surprised to see so many cars in front 
of the building. At home, we can first get our licenses when we are eighteen, 
and we do not have many cars since gasoline, taxes, and cars are very expensive. 
Some pupils come to school by bus and train, for which they have to pay. The others 
walk or cycle to school. 

Since we do not have clubs in our German schools, I have tried to be in many 
here in America, and I think they are lots of fun. We do have our orchestra, which 
plays at our Christmas assembly and at our farewell celebration to the seniors at 
the end of the year in July. Our vacation starts the middle of July and ends the 
beginning of September. On the last school day, we go to church services and then 
walk to a large restaurant where we have our festival. Here our friends and parents 
are waiting. The principal and one of the seniors give speeches, the orchestra plays, 
the choir sings, and the juniors give a play. In the evening, the juniors and seniors 
have a party, which is the only one during the year. 

We are now having basketball season at Middletown High School, which is very 
exciting. I will miss it at home, since basketball is not popular there. We do not have 
football or baseball either, but we play handball, soccer, and dodge ball. At the 
end of the year, we have our big sports festival, to which we may invite our friends. 
The pupils show how quickly they can run, how high and far they are able to 
jump, and how far they can throw a ball. At the end of the festival, we have a 
handball game against another school. Every year, we have several excursions and 
some schools even go into the mountains for a week to ski. 

The educational exchange program provides a means of eliminating misunder- 
standing between our nations by allowing students to become acquainted with the 
life and customs of other countries. This helps, we hope, to clear up any misunder- 
standings between our two nations. 

America is a beautiful country, and I am impressed by the informality and hos- 
pitality of the American people. 





Problems in French Education 


MICHELINE GIOANNI* 


RENCH EDUCATION is certainly one of the most discussed matters in France 

today. Many platforms of the different parties at the last elections in January, 
1956, included projects for the amelioration of the system. The considered changes 
dealt with different aspects of the question: new methods for teaching in primary 
schools, new syllabuses and new degrees for secondary schools (brought on by the 
struggle for or against classical studies), presalaries for university students, and 
other questions dealing with material problems and financial difficulties. 

The question of the necessity of a renovation of the system was brought up long 
ago by students-parents associations, teachers, and heads of public or private schools. 
Problem number one was certainly that of subsidies to be given to private or 
religious schools by the government, which supports the educational system in 
public schools and universities completely. (There is a very small number of private, 
Catholic universities.) The system is identical, however, in respect to public and 
private schools on such matters as studies and national examinations. 

The elementary school—which is quite similar to tne American school— 
entitles the pupil to enter the /ycée, our secondary school, at the age of eleven after 
a competitive examination, the concours d’entrée en sixiéme. This, in itself, causes 
a problem. Rural schools, in which, unfortunately, the conditions of teaching are 
very poor, ask for a lowering of the level of the examination; consequently, the 
level in the secondary schools is not what should be expected. But how can it be 
expected that the primary school in the country, where there are generally two 
teachers for the whole school (one for the pupils aged six to nine and the other 
for the pupils aged ten to twelve), will be able to provide the children with the 
same background or level as that of the city boys and girls who are at a better ad- 
vantage in respect to these things? 

Schooling is compulsory until the age of fourteen. The students who do not 
wish to enter the /ycée (or cannot) go on for two years of advanced primary 
school and obtain a diploma called the certificat d’études superieures. Some stu- 
dents will enter the /ycée and then will stop in their fourth year at the brevet 
d’études superieures. But this brevet is certainly not one of the aims of the /ycée. 
The main idea of the schooling in a /ycée is to obtain—from the age of eleven to 
the age of seventeen or eighteen—a general background of culture and also, of 
course, a complete degree, the baccalaureat. 





& MICHELINE GIOANNI, Licence, is instructor in French and head of French House, 
Goucher College, Towson, Maryland, and instructor at McCoy College, the Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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A student who leaves primary school at the age of fourteen may go to special 
schools which train secretaries, or he may also try to enter a factory or the small 
artisan industries as an apprentice. However, the technical schools which offer 
manual training are becoming increasingly popular. The two or three years school- 
ing is regulated in the technical school by a C.A.P. (certificat d’aptitude profession- 
nelle) of industrial design and mechanics for boys and secretarial work, ironing, 
sewing, and ceramics for girls. Certainly the technical schools are still far from 
perfect, but they represent an effort to supply to French industry workers with a 
good professional basis and also some cultural background. Many of them are in 
direct connection with the schools “for the re-education of delinquent girls and 
boys.” These might be either government institutions or private religious schools 
receiving subsidies from the Department of Education. A different kind of discipline 
in work or behavior is held in such schools. The French system of re-education works 
more and more with a system of freedom—certainly apparent freedom—which 
seems to have given better results than the prison-like system (though a result of 
20 per cent success is still considered as a good result, so we may realize how small 
it is). The method of open doors was, as a matter of fact, the consequence of the 
new methods in teaching: having no more strict discipline and leaving a great 
part of the initiative to the children who will deal with their own research and 
experiences. This system is well known in America. 

The drawbacks of the technical schools are of two different kinds: the lack of 
equipment due to financial needs and the lack of well-prepared teachers. Since the 
system is fairly new, it is very difficult to get well-trained teachers in the different 
branches that a technical school offers. Unfortunately, many students get the feeling 
that they are wasting time and would rather be an apprentice. Let us realize, though, 
that the small industries are bound to disappear in a well-balanced, economical sys- 
tem and that the large factories will need more and more already-trained workers for 
faster and bigger production. 

After the /ycée and one preparatory year, the students who wish to carry on their 
studies will enter universities, specialized schools, or the grandes écoles. The uni- 
versities, divided into facultes for humanities or sciences, are free and entitle the 
students to be members of the social security system which is restricted, as a rule, to 
employed people. 

There is no credit system. The main condition for getting a degree—the licence— 
is to be able to pass the four examinations, in a special field, at the end of two or 
three years. This licence, roughly the equivalent of a master’s degree, will entitle 
the student to submit a short thesis and then to compete in a national examination, 
the agregation. This very difficult examination will confer an appointment for teach- 
ing in a lycée. This has been very much criticized due to its level or to the lack of 
pedagogical training resulting in a very small number of appointments every year. 
This last point, as a matter of fact, has been palliated lately by compulsory practice 
teaching for a minimum of two months before the examination. Many of the hu- 
manities students wish to go into teaching in secondary schools. The science students 
usually enter research or private industries. For teaching in primary schools, a 
special école normale d’instituteurs et institutrices exists and gives a three-year 
training course after the baccalaureat. 
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Future doctors, lawyers, social workers, diplomats, and engineers in agriculture 
enter specialized schools; and the grandes écoles train engineers of different kinds. 
D’Ecole Polytechnique, certainly the most famous in France, prepares our best 
engineers. Admission to the school is very difficult, and polytechnique produces only 
150 to 200 engineers a year. Not less famous are /’école Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, l’Ecole de Mines, and some other engineering schools. 

Certainly the French system of education is very different from the American 
system which allows, I think, more freedom but also different levels in studies. The 
French system is completely unified and similar throughout the whole country. The 
Minister of the Department of Education in Paris is able to know that all the chil- 
dren of the seventh grade are working on the same arithmetic problem at 9:45, at 
a given date! But this is the consequence of a system which is completely supported 
by the government and requires national examinations. Certainly many of the edu- 
cational problems of France are financial ones. These are increased because of the 
need for new and specialized schools with special examinations to meet the require- 
ments of modern life. But this might also cause a change in the traditional aim of 
French education: to give students a discipline to train them to think by themselves 
and to give them a culture, which is, perhaps, in President Edouard Herriot’s own 
words, “Ce qui reste quand on a tout oublie’’— ‘Culture is what is left when one 
has forgotten everything.” 





NEA CONVENTION BOUND? 


The Portland and Eugene Alumnz Chapters of Pi Lambda Theta will enter- 
tain at tea during the NEA Convention from four to six o’clock on July 5, 1956, 
at the Ione Plaza, 1717 S.W. Park Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Margaret Perry, teacher of the year 1955, Oregon director of NEA, 
and recently named associate executive secretary of the NEA, will be member 
guest of honor at the NEA Convention tea for members and guests of Pi 
Lambda Theta. An initiate of Kappa Chapter and member of the Eugene 
Alumnz Chapter, she has given generously to Pi Lambda Theta, as to other 
professional activities in the state. R.S.V.P. Miss Edna Hollenbeck, 3204 S.E. 
26th, Portland 2, Oregon. 
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An American Family and 


Danish Schools 


EVADENE BURRIS SWANSON and FAMILY * 


fe SCHOOL wishes sincerely to thank parents for their cooperation in the paper 
collection. We collected thirty tons and broke all records.” This brief paragraph, 
written in Danish, in a note announcing an open house for parents at Katrinedals 
School in Copenhagen in October, 1954, sounded exactly like the messages our chil- 
dren pull out of sweater pockets in any American autumn. We had chuckled the day 
the paper collection had been held, for the doorbell of our apartment rang fre- 
quently. The children were released from morning classes to scour the neighbor- 
hood. We had figured out the words for old newspapers, gamle aviser, and we 
could answer regretfully, “Nej,” to the eager little faces, for we had arrived only 
shortly before. 

Learning the language while attending classes conducted in the new tongue is an 
extremely difficult assignment, but the warmhearted friendliness of the Danish 
children and sympathetic tact of the teachers and principal made the first few 
struggling weeks endurable. Our daughters, fourteen and thirteen years old, and 
son, eleven, found very quickly that, though they could not comprehend much of 
the academic instruction, they could guess at the meaning of some of the directions 
by watching the others. The day the home economics class picked apples from a tree 
in the schoolyard and made apple jelly was a particularly happy one for the older 
girl. Cooking instructions were easy to follow, and each week she brought home a 
tasty sample. 

Similarities with the American pattern were comforting. One day, they learned 
about milk and supplemental school lunches. Later, they signed up for after-school 
activities from a list which included folk dancing, chess, ping-pong, building ship 
models, stamp-collecting, basketry, and making Christmas presents. A season ticket 
for a series of movies was available. One was You Can’t Take It with You. 

Contrasts with their American school life were, of course, bewildering. The 
hardest pill to swallow was school on Saturday. In Denmark, the composition of 
the six-day schedule at first seemed appalling. The schedule for the thirteen-year- 
old in third intermediate included religion, geography, natural history, Danish 
(grammar, dictation, and reading), English, German, Swedish, arithmetic, algebra, 





® EVADENE BURRIS SWANSON holds a Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Minnesota. The Swansons have recently returned from a year of research in Scan- 
dinavia. During this time, their three children attended the Danish schools, and 
the Swansons write about their experiences. 
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geometry, penmanship, history, gymnastics, art, physics, and sewing. The mass of 
textbooks needed for this array was impressive. It was essential to consult the 
schedule card each morning and sort out the day’s texts, for the routine was too 
complex to become automatic. Brief cases for the books were essential pieces of 
equipment, and they hung from hooks on the bicycles as the children left home. 

Field trips, such as visits to Copenhagen’s museums, were frequent. Sometimes, 
long, bicycle trips into the country were taken as class projects. This school, like 
several in Copenhagen, controlled a camp school in the country called “‘Little 
Katrinedals,”” where children lived for weekends or for a few days in spring and 
fall. The city child thus became well acquainted with rural life. 

One surprise was the completely different style of cursive writing. All identifica- 
tion data on crossing international boundaries consequently require block printing, 
but we had not thought what a burden it would be in school. The girls were asked 
to print their written work, even in the English class, because the teacher could not 
decipher their penmanship. Our children, in turn, were required both to translate the 
Danish and decipher the unfamiliar writing. 

Their particular school was a large one, with 60 teachers and 1,985 pupils, com- 
bining both elementary and intermediate grades. The great hall or au/a of the new, 
modern building was a spectacular central room three stories high with oval balconies 
on the second and third floors. Somehow, the spirit of the school was enhanced by 
this architectural arrangement, for the children came out of the classrooms to the 
adjoining balcony space every day for morning singing and special instructions from 
the principal. Our children sensed a warmth and unity from this daily contact 
which they had not known in the American weekly assembly or loudspeaker instruc- 
tions from the school office. 

In order that a ‘‘mother’s impressions’ might be supplemented with reactions of 
other members of the family, the children agreed to select an aspect which had 
impressed them and write about it individually. These are presented verbatim, 
beginning first with Arthur, who was eleven. 

One class which I had, and which my sister didn't, was known as Sléjd. It was just about the 
same as woodworking in America. I was assigned to my own work table, about 3 feet by 2 feet, 
and about 3 feet high. On it there was a number which corresponded to tools with the same number 
which were located in chests in the corners of the room. Among the tools which I got were a 
hammer, a plane, an awl, a saw, a knife, and others. I was given different assignments to do, and 
once in a while the teacher, a man of course, would interrupt our work to show something or point 
out a new technique. 

Our gym teacher was also our physics teacher. In gym we might have a soccer game, a relay 
or a race. We either played in the boys’ gym or out on a large field. Our art class we had one day 
a week, for two hours each time. I was supplied with a large tablet; and there were many things 
I could draw—vases, statues, and once in a while someone would model. I could use paints and 
crayons. 

They didn’t have regular blackboard erasers or pencil sharpeners in any of our rooms. I was 
expected to bring my own pocket sharpener, and for erasers the teachers used wet cloths. 


Then follows the contribution from Evadene, Jr., who was thirteen. 


All week my friends had been talking about the Santa Lucia Fest. The best singers of Katrinedals 
had been chosen. When everyone was at school we came out to the balconies. The Christmas decora- 
tions were already up and stars of all different sizes hung by wires filling the space between the 
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large, oval balconies with splendor. Large windows in the ceiling lighted the big room. 

We caught glimpses of white gowns and candles as the girls prepared for the ceremony. Then 
came a long procession of girls, their hair covered with wreaths of candles, and each one holding 
one candle in her hand. They sang the Santa Lucia song in Swedish (because this began as a 
Swedish custom and was brought back after the war by Danish refugees in Sweden) as they walked 
up the stairs to the top balcony, around, and down again. Their voices echoed through the hallway, 
filling our ears with music. 


Hildegarde, who was fourteen, writes next. 


The gymnastic classes in Danish schools were so much more fun than our American gym that 
when I began participating in the games I actually found myself liking the stuff. In the early fall 
before it got too cold, we could play outdoors. Soccer, high and broad jumps and relay races of 
various kinds were among the sports. 

During the last week of September, I was interrupted in the middle of breakfast one morning 
by two classmates knocking on the door and asking if I would like to go to the “Idraetsdagen’”’ or 
Sports Day. Mother insisted that I go even though I had already planned to see Amalienborg Palace 
that day, as it was a holiday for me since I was not on any sports team. 

On the way to the big athletic field we discussed everything from baseball to American movie 
stars. I learned that Yogi Berra and Doris Day were among the idols of these girls. Schools from 
all over Copenhagen competed in the sports and our school won several races. 


The last contribution is from father, who did much research at the university. 


Clearly higher education carries far more prestige in Denmark than in the U. S. The University 
of Copenhagen traditionally holds an anniversary celebration, or aarsfest, in November, and the 
one in 1954 marked the 475th birthday of the University. This annual event is attended by the 
entire royal family, the Prime Minister and Minister of Education as well as several other cabinet 
members, and ambassadors from several foreign countries. An invitation to attend is considered a 
great honor. Before this top level audience the Rector of the University presents his annual summary 
of activities, and of future needs. 

At the climax of the impressive ceremony the doctoral candidates who have completed their 
requirements during the year are presented their degrees individually by the King himself. The 
doctoral requirements are so severe that most candidates have been out of the University for several 
years doing their research, and preparing a dissertation which must be published before it is 
“defended” in the final examination. The doctoral examinations are announced in advance and later 
reported in the Copenhagen daily newspaper. They are held publicly with frequently scores of visitors 
in the public gallery as well as a dozen or more professors, in addition to the official examiners— 
and any of these spectators may submit questions! 

Another point, related to education, which impressed us was that the level of literacy seemed 
higher than in the U. S. Comic books and TV were present, but proportionately much rarer than here. 
There were, however, far more general bookstores per capita (one to every 7,500 while in the U. S. 
it is about one per 50,000), and greater interest in cultural reading. Although the English-speaking 
world out-numbers the Danes at least 60 to 1, it is quite common for an important German or 
French book to be translated into Danish before it appears in English. 


The staggering task of learning Danish so discourages most Americans that few 
families will attempt it, especially if the period of residence is limited to a year or 
less. The American Embassy, to avoid complications, advises placement in private 
schools where classes are smaller. This would have been much easier, but the friend- 
ships and everyday fun with Danish families would have been missed. Attending a 
progressive city school gave us our best opportunity for appreciating the country and 
the people. Since the principal and teachers so graciously accepted the extra responsi- 
bility and since our children were eager to try, the experiment was, for us, a treasured 
experience. 








Latvian Educational System 


MARA ANDRA ECKSTEIN * 


owe I begin to explain and describe some of the characteristics observed in the 
Latvian educational system, I shall give a few brief facts concerning Latvia. 
Latvia is one of the Baltic States located on the Baltic Sea in the northern part of 
Europe. Presently, Latvia is not a free nation, as it is behind the Iron Curtain. Before 
Russian occupation, two million Latvians occupied the territory of Latvia, which 
was 66,000 kilometers in size. 

Here, I shall talk about education in Latvia as it was in effect during the in- 
dependent years of the nation. The elementary school consisted of seven grades. 
During the early years of a child’s education, great importance was given to foreign 
languages. The first foreign language introduced to a child was at the beginning of 
the third or fourth grade. The remaining school years in the elementary school 
found the pupils studying two foreign languages, such as English and German. 
The emphasis on foreign language can be explained because the geographical situ- 
ation of the small nation created contacts with many other European nations. This 
naturally required knowledge of more than one language. Other subjects required 
during elementary school years were Latvian language, mathematics, history, and 
geography. In the sixth grade, students were introduced to chemistry and physics 
in the natural sciences course. To pass from one grade to the next, a student had to 
have satisfactory grades in all his subjects. If he received an unsatisfactory mark 
in one subject, he was asked to study the course during the summer months and 
then pass an examination in the fall if he desired to enter the next grade. If three 
subjects were unsatisfactory, a student was asked to remain in the same grade for 
another year. 

At the end of the seventh grade, students were given comprehensive examinations 
in certain subjects, covering the material taught during the seven years of schooling. 
Subjects in which examinations were held were specified by the Department of 
Education. The schedule always included Latvian language—both written and oral 
examinations—mathematics, and either history or geography. 

If a student did not pass the comprehensive examinations, he was not qualified 
to enter the next higher institution of education, the gymnasium, or high school 
as it is called in the United States. A student did receive a certificate stating he had 
finished the elementary school, but it also denied him further academic education. 
This is: one of the high points in the educational life of a student—making a divi- 
sion between pupils who will continue their academic education and pupils 





© MARA ANDRA ECKSTEIN, a Latvian, is in her junior year at Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland. 
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who will take technical and more practical training. During the fall before entering 
a gymnasium, students already qualified to do so were given another set of examina- 
tions by each gymnasium. These examinations were given in Latvian language and 
in mathematics. 

The gymnasium consisted of five grades. Looking at the over-all picture of the 
gymnasium, one can say that great emphasis was placed on compositions, world litera- 
ture, Latvian literature, and literary analysis. Two types of gymnasium were known 
in Latvia. One could attend a humanities gymnasium, which stressed foreign lan- 
guages and literature and required the study of Latin. Students interested mostly in 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics usually chose the type of gymnasium designated 
as a realistic school. As can be expected, the majority of boys who decided to further 
their education entered the realistic type of gymnasium, and the greater number of 
girls studied under the humanities curriculum. Gymnasiums were strictly institutions 
of academic learning, and no commercial or vocational courses were offered. 

In the gymnasium, examinations were held at the end of the year in those subjects 
which were not to be taken again while attending the gymnasium. For example, 
chemistry had to be taken during the first two years of the gymnasium; so, at the 
end of the second year, the student was required to take a chemistry examination. 
Naturally, there were also comprehensive examinations in certain required subjects 
when students were graduating from the gymnasium. 

Considering the social life and extracurricular activities in the elementary school 
and the gymnasium, 1 must say that they were not developed as fully as they are in 
the United States. One could not find such organizations as student councils in 
Latvian schools. There were no school publications such as newspapers or yearbooks. 
Students did organize interest groups such as literary groups, sports groups, and 
dramatic clubs, where students could develop their interests advised by an instructor. 
One of the social high lights in any school was the Christmas celebration. Students 
prepared plays, declamations, and songs. After the formal part of the program, a 
dance was held. Dances were held several times during the school year, usually on 
a Saturday night. Schools also observed national holidays—such as Independence 
Day, November 18—with special programs prepared by the students. 

Relationships between students and teachers were sincere, yet formal. To give 
an example, students always stood up when an instructor entered or left the class- 
room and when reciting or talking to the teacher. Each class in the elementary 
school, as well as in the gymnasium, was supervised by a class adviser who did not 
necessarily teach the class any subjects but who took a general interest in the students 
of his class. The class adviser visited each pupil’s home twice a year, talking to the 
parents about any of the child’s problems or difficulties, getting an insight into the 
pupil’s home life, and developing a closer contact with the parents. The adviser 
remained with the same class during the seven years in the elementary school or 
during the five years in the gymnasium. This naturally created a certain amount of 
closeness among the students and their class advisers. 

Before World War II when economic conditions were stable for the majority of 
the inhabitants, students were required to wear uniforms. Girls wore navy-blue 
dresses with white collars and cuffs, and boys wore black suits. Elementary school 
girls wore black velvet, beret-style hats with narrow silver bands around the edges. 
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Girls in gymnasiums wore the same style hats in navy-blue velvet bordered by a 
gold band. There were some deviations in the uniforms worn by the various gym- 
nasiums and elementary schools, but the mentioned attire was the typical dress of a 
student. 

As church and state were not separated in Latvia, religion was taught in ele- 
mentary schools and in high schools. This included the history of religion, the 
Bible, and ethics. The majority of Latvians are Lutherans; thus, no great difficulty 
was created concerning religious differences. Catholics did have separate religion 
classes from Protestants. 

Besides gymnasiums, technical schools were established for students who could 
not—or did not wish to—enter gymnasiums after completing their elementary 
education. These institutions were not as high in scholastic standing as gymnasiums. 
They prepared students for more practical and technical occupations. 

I should also like to mention the three highest institutions of learning found in 
Latvia: the University of Latvia, the Conservatory of Music, and the Academy of 
Arts. These institutions gave opportunities to persons who had successfully com- 
pleted the program of a gymnasium to specialize according to their interests and 
abilities. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, I have attempted to present some of the features 
of Latvian education. As I have received half of my education in Latvian schools, 
in concluding this report, I can say that I have found both strong points and weak- 
nesses in the educational system of Latvia 
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An Overview of Education in Israel 


WILLIAM J. BECKER* 


N IsRAEL, the responsibilities for the various phases of education are divided 
among several ministries. While local communities bear a large share in the 
educational pattern—such as furnishing and operating the school plant—the state 
prescribes, supervises, and administers the program of studies and pays the salaries 
of the teaching personnel in the elementary schools of the country. 

Although established as a new nation, Israel’s original education setup was 
evolved from British Mandate days. During that time, education was voluntary 
organized on a community basis with little interference from the British Mandate 
Government. The various settlements organized and operated their own school 
systems. Thus, the various ideological groups (seeing the schools as the basis for 
promoting their systems of beliefs) set up schools to perpetuate these. As a result 
of this, there grew in Israel various parallel elementary school systems or trends 
which were to cause considerable educational confusion in the early days of the 
state’s existence. 

In September, 1949, during the early days of the state of Israel, the Israel Con- 
gress, known as Knesset, passed a compulsory education law for all children from 
the age of five to fourteen. However, under the operation of the law, the trend 
system continued. From 1948, the immigration into Israel increased drastically. 
Since the families in these newer immigrant families were larger than previously, 
the essential problem of furnishing housing, clothing, food, and employment was 
tremendous. As the newer immigrants were not previously affiliated with the trends 
as established in Israel, this caused competition among the various ideologies to 
secure the allegiance of new immigrants. In August, 1953, the Kwesset, after 
serious consideration of the matter, passed the new State Education Law, which 
was designed to eliminate these trends from the school. The law was designed to 
(1) end the connections between schools and parties or organizations, (2) set up 
basic curriculums for all schools, (3) assure religious education to those children 
whose parents desired it, and (4) assure the right of the citizens to shape and 
expand education under the supervision of the Ministry of Education. Since this 
law went into effect suddenly during the school year 1953-54, the education authori- 
ties were faced with the gigantic problem of assimilating various ideological school 
systems into one. While much remains to be accomplished, it is generally agreed 
that substantial progress has been made toward an integrated school system. 

The Jewish people have always felt the importance of education in the develop- 








© WILLIAM J. BECKER is at the United States Embassy in Tel Aviv, Israel, where 
he is head of the Vocational Branch, United States Operations Mission to Israel, 
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ment of their children. Probably a higher percentage of children attend Israel 
kindergartens than in any other country in the world. The kindergarten, too, has 
assisted in the development of the national language of Israel, Hebrew. This prob- 
lem of developing a national language has been serious due to the wide range of 
countries represented in the immigration pattern. If America is the ‘‘melting pot,” 
then Israel must be the “pressure cooker.’’ Thousands and thousands of immigrants 
from all over the world speaking Hungarian, Chinese, Arabic, Yiddish, Polish, 
English, and Russian (among others) have been coming to the new nation. As an 
integration factor, the schools are attempting to unify the immigrants with one lan- 
guage—Hebrew—and all classes are conducted in this language. When the child 
comes home from school speaking Hebrew, the influence causes the family, es- 
pecially the mother, to speak that language, too. English is taught as a second 
language in certain upper grades and in secondary schools. 

Children of Israel attend school six days a week, from Sunday until Friday. 
Since Saturday is Sabbath, this day is free. In elementary schools, classes are usually 
held in the morning only. While the weather never reaches the freezing point, some 
rooms, including school rooms, are not heated. It does get cold enough during three 
or four months to require the child attending school to be dressed quite warmly. 

As yet, there is no government responsibility for providing compulsory, free, 
secondary education. However, there is concern among responsible Israeli officials 
which could forseeably lead to the instigation of this program. Approximately 
23,000 students are enrolled in the present secondary schools of the country. The 
schools are operated by municipalities, larger communities, and private interests. 
Since the average tuition for attending Israel’s secondary schools is equivalent to 
$150 in United States currency, enrollments are usually quite selective. To assist 
in this problem, however, the government and certain private agencies provide a num- 
ber of scholarships to needy, eligible students. While the total school enrollment in 
Israel has increased greatly, the percentage of pupils in the secondary schools has 
remained at approximately 25 per cent of those completing elementary schools. 

As a phase of secondary education, the part played by the various types of voca- 
tional training in schools is very important. Since Israel was a new, independent 
state, requiring the various skills concerned with a modern and industrial develop- 
ment, it was (and is) important to provide the workers required with the training 
necessary. This was an immediate task, and a large task, since most of the volume 
immigrants to Israel had not the training essential for the economy of the state. 
At first, the emphasis was concerned with the essentials of life, such as building 
trades, housing, and agriculture. While it appears that the pupil capacity of the 
schools is about sufficient for the present, the choice of fifty trades taught does not 
provide for the variety of trades required. However, there is an appreciation of the 
problem, and the present existing vocational schools are developing new trade 
offerings. Because many of the immigrants have come from countries of the East, 
where beautiful handicraft is employed in the decoration of women’s garments, the 
vocational schools are especially successful which teach handicrafts to girls. The 
dainty little stitches and the finishing of the garments make each item a work of 
art. The gay embroidery adds an oriental touch which make the blouses and scarves 
items that all tourists want to take home with them. 
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Israel, like many other countries of today, has received considerable technical 
help through the USOM (United States Operations Mission) originally known as 
the Point Four Program. Much of this aid in Israel has been directed toward the 
improvements of educational facilities. The Division of Education of the USOM 
in Israel administers the program in which approximately seventy Israelis are selected 
each year for pertinent technical training in the United States. Selected co-operatively 
by the Israel government and the USOM in Israel, these people, already employed 
in important positions in their country, are selected to further their knowledge 
through studying comparable positions in the United States. The training provided 
is usually short, intensive, and directly in line with the important developmental 
needs of the country. For example, one participant, an airport manager in Israel, 
went to the United States and while there was provided various experiences at sev- 
eral airports so that he could gain insight into the work being performed in the 
United States. Many other types of experience have been provided through the 
Participant Training Program, such as teacher-training, nurse-training, and training 
in traffic safety and various phases of agriculture. 

Through the use of counterpart funds, USOM has assisted in providing much 
educational help. During the past two years, approximately $714,000 has been 
utilized for the construction of school buildings. This has ranged from providing 
an additional school room in some communities to providing complete schools in 
certain others. The money was provided the communities on a fourteen-year loan 
basis at 4 per cent to match their own funds for school construction. Approxi- 
mately 130 communities in Israel have keen aided in this manner. 

By far the largest project to assist Israel’s education has been in the field of voca- 
tional education. This was a natural first consideration when one analyzes the prime 
requirements of a new nation to develop its immediate manpower needs. One phase 
of the project began in 1952 in the early days of the technical assistance program. 
It provided for the construction of six centers for adult, vocational education in 
strategic locations of the country. These locations, familiar to many because of their 
Biblical affiliation, are Jerusalem, Beersheba, Tel Aviv, Jaffa, Lydda, Acre, and 
Haifa. The centers have done much to further the development of vocational educa- 
tion in Israel. Under the provisions of the co-operative project for which the United 
States furnished equipment, buildings were constructed through the expenditures of 
Israel currency. 

Another vocational project provided aid for the development of school-age voca- 
tional education. The United States educational technicians provided aid to this 
project and the other educational needs of Israel. At present, for example, they are 
engaged in a co-operative project with the Ministry of Labor in establishing a 
teacher-training, instructional-materials laboratory. 

For United States technicians, contact with education in a foreign country can be 
an unusual experience. This is particularly so in Israel where many different educa- 
tional concepts have arrived with the immigrants from all over the world. Obviously, 
changes in a country—such as education—cannot be accomplished immediately. 
While much remains to be done in Israel, much has already been done. As in the 
United States, the provision of increased educational facilities, plus more good 
teachers, will contribute greatly toward overcoming these difficulties. 








The Education of Women in Thailand 


PRAYONG ROCHANAKUL DURR* 


HAILAND, formerly known as Siam, is situated in that part of the world known 
& Southeast Asia. Historically, it is one of the few nations which managed to 
maintain its independence in the Far East, mainly because of its role as a buffer 
between English-controlled Burma and French Indochina. Composed today of a 
population approaching twenty million people, Thailand’s agricultural society is 
currently witnessing cultural change at an amazing rate, particularly in the urban 
areas. This places on education an even greater responsibility than normally might 
be assigned it. In the task which faces education in Thailand, women are taking an 
active part. As could be expected, the greatest number of teachers are women, with 
the percentage increasing as one moves into the rural areas. In addition, women are 
moving into administrative positions in the educational hierarchy. However, the 
latter is a slow process, as has been the whole program for the education of women. 
Before presenting a description of the education of women, it will be necessary to 
understand something of the development and organization of the educational sys- 
tem of Thailand. 

Within the big compound called a wat, resembling a campus of one of our big 
city schools, is housed the Buddhist temple, church, and the houses for the monks. 
In the old times, the wat was the only place where children or adults interested in 
education might go to study, with the monks acting as the teachers. It was, there- 
fore, a school as well as the place of worship. However, there were not many people 
who went to study or sent their children there—they either didn’t realize the im- 
portance of an education or found it financially impossible to spend the time there. 
Those who did attend the wat schools were mainly interested in learning to read 
and write, using the Buddhist scriptures as basic texts. Otherwise, the rice fields and 
the Buddhist Bible held the attention of the people. Bangkok, the capital of Thai- 
land, was the only place where education was taken seriously. There were a few 
schools which were built by money from the royal purse, and education received 
some impetus at the turn of the century under King Rama V who, among other 
things, started the first university. Only the sons of the rich or royal officials were 
sent to these schools, however, while the children outside of Bangkok and those of 
lesser circumstances continued to attend the wat schools, if in attendance at all. 

As a result of the Revolution of 1932, which changed Thailand from an absolute 
monarchy to a constitutional monarch, the people were given a constitution. By 
law, every child (when reaching the age of eight) must register with school officials 
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and attend school. Compulsory education requires that children stay in school 
through the fourth grade or until the age of fifteen if they are unable to pass the 
examinations at the end of the fourth year. The elementary school, called pratom, 
consists of grades one through four; secondary education, called matayom, consists 
of grades five through ten and is further divided into lower secondary and upper 
secondary. The former includes grades five through ten, and the latter eight through 
ten. The final two years in the twelve-year program are strictly for preparation for 
entrance into the university with courses offering science and liberal arts. Education 
at this time becomes highly selective. The curriculum for both elementary and 
secondary education presents the same subject matter: mathematics, science, history, 
geography, morality, civics, Thai, English, handicrafts, music, drawing, and physical 
education. 

The role of women in Thailand up to twenty to thirty years ago did not normally 
include any participation in formal education. It must be mentioned, however, that 
the role of women has always differed between those of rural background and those 
of urban background. The former have always taken their place in the fields along- 
side the men in cultivating the rice crops on the central plain and the other crops 
in the south and the north. Also, women have retained their role in the rural society 
as hawkers of the farm produce and in other outside occupations adding income to 
the family or to income used solely by the women. In addition, of course, their place 
has always been centered within the family and in care of the household. In the 
urban society, where an aristocratic and bureaucratic nobility arose, women from 
early times had the opportunity to free themselves from household duties and 
devote themselves to activities away from the family. Of course, they retained the 
management of the household as well as control of the purse strings while assuming 
these more social activities outside of the home. Still, throughout Thailand, men 
possessed dominance in education, including the opportunity for educational ad- 
vancement. 

Educational opportunities for women were crystallized largely by the advent of 
compulsory education in the 1930's. As a result, more women in Thailand had the 
opportunity of attending elementary school through the fourth grade. Since that 
time, women have achieved virtual equality with men as far as educational oppor- 
tunity is concerned. Elementary schooling is coeducational throughout the country. 
But, beginning with the fifth grade and continuing through the tenth grade, there 
are separate schools for boys and girls with curriculums designed and organized 
from the viewpoint of the more traditional customs of the culture. That is, second- 
arty schools for girls stress handicrafts, cooking, Red Cross activities (set up as a 
distinct part of the curriculum), and other general subjects falling under the 
category of home economics as well as the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Girls may also choose to attend one of the vocational schools operated 
by the Ministry of Education which offers courses such as basket-weaving, dress- 
making, handicrafts, home industries, and (more recently) a type of home exten- 
sion work. Vocational courses are offered for a total of six years with a great num- 
ber of students continuing through only the first three years. In addition to these 
vocational schools, there are three finishing schools in Bangkok which accept stu- 
dents who have completed grades nine or ten in the regular educational system. 
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These finishing schools offer a six-year course. The first three years are composed 
of a curriculum giving an education similar to the general secondary course for 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve. The final three years are devoted to a more special- 
ized curriculum offering such home economic courses as embroidery, handwork, 
weaving, needlecraft, cooking, housekeeping, entertaining, interior decorating, and 
care and selection of furniture. Most students graduating from these schools eventu- 
ally become teachers of home economics in the regular secondary schools, as their 
diplomas qualify them as teachers. 

In addition to the vocational education offered women, there are the teacher- 
training schools accepting women for coeducational training as teachers. At all 
educational levels, the majority of teachers in Thailand are women, and the uni- 
versities in Bangkok accept women on an equal basis with men. Here the women 
may elect their subjects as in any eastern university, and they take their places in 
present-day Thai culture as secretaries, storekeepers, government office workers 
or in other white-collar positions, and as teachers. For an increasing number of 
women, educational opportunity not only includes a four- or five-year university 
education but also graduate work abroad in a chosen field and the acquisition of a 
graduate degree. These women still find it difficult to place themselves in positions 
equaling their education, but a few are taking their places in responsible govern- 
ment jobs and in educational, administrative positions. 

Finally, evidence of the changing role of women is seen in the growing number 
of women’s organizations sponsored by the government, by educational institutions, 
and by private groups. Every secondary school girl is a member of the Junior Red 
Cross, which is a compulsory subject in the curriculum offering training in first aid, 
cooking, camping, and other subjects related to Girl Scouting. Each of the large 
universities in Thailand has a women’s alumnz association which is quite active. 
The largest private women’s association in Thailand is the Women’s Association of 
Thailand which sponsors such activities as helping rural women, fashion shows, 
improvement of child care, and modernization of the home. The Women’s Culture 
Institute, sponsored by the government with the wife of the Prime Minister at its 
head and having cabinet rank, is designed mainly to propagate Thai culture and 
the objectives of the government in this field. One important power of this organ- 
ization is control over all women government workers in setting the standards of 
conduct in office, dress, and manners. Most of these women’s organizations are 
located in Bangkok, and their activities are largely centered there. Thus, it is still 
true that very few women outside of Bangkok belong to any such organized women’s 
activity. 

Generally speaking, the advance of women in Thailand has been rapid when one 
views the progress of the past twenty years. Education is available to them at all 
levels with the only restriction being financial. Women are taking an increasingly 
important part in the formulation of Thai culture and in activities outside the home 
while bettering child care and modernizing the home. Most significant is the fact 
that women are asserting their voices in the establishment of policies concerning 
women and about the standards which will prevail for women throughout the 
country. 
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Yamamoto-san and Tanaka-san at 
School! 


DOROTHY M. TAYLOR® 


bag CONGESTION of population on the islands in the Pacific that make up Japan 
is often mentioned as a factor of great economic significance. Among these 
eighty-eight million people, there are naturally many young people of school age, 
a fact which has its implications for education. Do not be surprised when we visit 
some of the classes in which Yamamoto-san and Tanaka-san are studying if you 
find sixty other high school young people in the same section. Some classes will be 
smaller, but some may number seventy. The Ministry of Education is doing all that 
it can to reduce class size to a more ideal figure. But a post-war economy, combined 
with a high birth rate and a wide-spread ambition to get as far educationally as 
possible, makes the figure set more of a dream than a reality. The many Christian, 
Buddhist, and secular private schools supplementing the public school system at all 
levels from kindergarten through university and graduate school are still not sufh- 
cient to meet the need. Education is compulsory through junior high school. To enter 
the public, as well as the private senior high schools, one must take a competitive 
entrance examination, which eliminates many who would like to continue 
their education. Others must drop out to work. However, a considerable number 
continue some of their studies at night schools. Competition for admission to col- 
leges and universities is so keen that students who are applying think of little else 
but preparation for the examinations throughout the final high school year. 

Arriving at school with Yamamoto-san, we find ourselves in a throng of boys 
and girls in navy-blue uniforms. We notice that Yamamoto-san takes off his shoes 
and changes to a pair of tennis slippers to avoid tracking the mud of the road into 
the carefully-cleaned corridors. When we offer our apologies that we did not bring 
clean shoes, he quickly says, “No, no, it is not necessary for you.” 

He is very anxious to introduce us to the sense? (‘teacher’). Throughout the 
day, we hear that word sense? time and again—sometimes as a term of address and 
sometimes as the subject of the sentence, as pupils talking together at free time 

+ Mr. Yamamoto and Miss Tanaka—There is no distinction in the polite suffix between male 


and female, married and single; all are -san. You may be interested to know that yamamoto means 
foot of the mountain and sanaka, middle of the field. Most surnames in Japanese have a recognizable 


meaning. 





& DOROTHY M. TAYLOR was a teacher for five years at the Hokusei Girls 
School, Sapporo, Japan. This year, she is studying for her M.A. in education at 
the Johns Hopkins University and will return to Japan in July to resume her work. 
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comment on what sensei did or said. Always, it is said in a deferential tone that 
indicates the respect given to learning. The pupils stand politely and bow courteously 
to their teacher at the beginning of class. Work begins. Many of the girls seem 
somewhat shy about taking part in class discussion, and they appear embarrassed 
if they do not give a perfect answer, sometimes even covering their mouths with 
their hands. 

We watch curiously as a pupil writes on the blackboard beginning at the right 
and writing from top to bottom of the board. He makes a brief talk and takes his 
seat, after which several hands go up, and other pupils add their comments. The 
teacher talks for several minutes and then puts a very complicated drawing on the 
board (or it looks almost like a drawing) and makes some marks off to the side 
here and there. After class, we ask Yamamoto-san about it. Drawing? Oh, no. That 
was a fairly difficult kanji (Chinese character used in Japanese writing). Sense was 
suggesting the origin of the meaning of the left hand and the right hand component 
parts, thus throwing a new light on the meaning of the word in the context under 
discussion. 

Proceeding to Yamamoto-san’s mathematics class, we find the work more familiar, 
for, though we cannot understand what is being said, there soon develop on the 
blackboard triangular drawings and trigonometric equations which are practically 
identical with those used in our own trigonometry classes except for a word here and 
there in Japanese or an occasional phrase or sentence. This gives us quite a boost, 
for we were beginning to develop distinct feelings of inferiority. After this, there is 
chemistry laboratory—in a somewhat crowded room but with quite familiar flasks 
and Bunsen burners, sinks and black table tops, and (as the powders and acids of the 
same familiar hues begin to interact ) the same nauseating smells. 

At lunch time, the boys and girls all return to their home rooms and draw out their 
lunch boxes. Most of them have rectangular tin boxes containing cold rice and 
something to eat with it—perhaps some small fish or some pressed fish, a slice or 
two of red ginger, or some brownish-red, pickled condiment. A few have sand- 
wiches. Others go downstairs to buy rolls with jelly centers and bottles of milk, 
bringing them back to the room to eat. 

After lunch, one of Tanaka-san’s friends invites us to her class in foods, We 
watch the girls prepare buta udon. Udon is a wheat vermicelli which reminds us, 
as we eat it, somewhat of macaroni and somewhat of noodles. Buta is pork, and today 
udon is being prepared with small pieces of pork through it and served in a thin 
broth made from pork and an added sauce for seasoning. There are thin slices of 
spring onions through it. It is served in deep bowls, and we try to eat it with o-hashi 
(“chop sticks’) as the girls do, following their example also in raising the bowl to 
our lips to sip the broth. It is quite delicious. The girls tell us proudly that the class 
made cake last week, for sometimes they learn western cooking. 

The hall near the classroom is very quiet; but, over in the other part of the 
building, there is brisk activity. The boys and girls are in the midst of afternoon 
cleaning. They are scurrying around with buckets and mops. They hadn’t expected 
visitors so soon. But it is not long before the cleaning is done. Some pupils head for 
club activities and some start for home, while others just linger in little groups to 
talk. Yamamoto-san decides on basketball, and Tanaka-san invites us to go with her 
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to an elective class in flower-arrangement. 

Tanaka-san selects her bundle of flowers and branches from a long table and sits 
down in front of a low white bowl which has her name on the bottom. Iseya-sensei 
makes a drawing on the board to show the relation of the longest spray to the others 
in the arrangement she is about to demonstrate and then fills in the placement of 
some of the intermediate flowers. Next, she begins flexing a long branch, shaping 
it to just the curve that she wants before inserting it in the flower holder. Deftly, 
she fashions the flowers to the design she has conceived, snipping here and bending 
there. When the girls begin their own work, she and her assistant go from girl to 
girl making suggestions. After Tanaka-san has won her teacher’s approval, she takes 
her arrangement apart and carefully ties up her bundle of flowers to take home and 
arrange again for the family. 

Having been invited to Tanaka-san’s home for dinner, we walk with her, learning 
more about school life as we go. She is still excited about the prefecture-wide English 
speaking contest she attended in another of the large high schools of the city last 
week with a group from the school. From approximately thirty contestants, a boy 
from her school had won second place and will probably be permitted to enter the 
national contest in Tokyo. Tanaka-san has a rehearsal tomorrow afternoon for the 
Japanese play in which she has a part. It will be presented at a school festival, but 
it will also be entered in a city-wide drama contest, the first to be held in their city. 
Everyone will take part in the school field day for which the pupils are practicing 
in gym class. There will be marching and calisthenics, many kinds of relay races and 
individual races, and an exhibition of the folk dances they have learned. We ask if 
all the schools have a field day, and she tells us they do, even the elementary schools. 
Little Toshio-chan,' her small brother who is in the second grade, gets very much 
excited about his field day. 

At dinner, we meet Mr. and Mrs. Tanaka, Toshio-chan, Eiko-san (a girl’s given 
name) the older sister, who is attending dressmaking school and preparing for mar- 
riage, and Kentaro-san (a boy’s given name) who is in the third year at the govern- 
ment university. He talks enthusiastically about a glee club concert in which he will 
be singing the following week and invites us to go, offering each of us a program, 
one corner of which is perforated to tear off as a ticket at the door. The numbers 
are given both in English and Japanese. Included are a piano group of Chopin 
selections, vocal numbers from Brahms and Debussy, a number of Negro spirituals, 
and some numbers whose names are not recognizable. These, Kentaro explains, are 
Japanese folk songs. Another of his interests is the International Students Associa- 
tion, and very soon he has prevailed upon you to speak at their next meeting. 

Machiko-san (that is the given name of our high school girl) gets out her photo 
album to show us snapshots of the school trip to Tokyo, Kyoto, Nara, and other 
historic spots—pictures that trace the most memorable ten days of her life. 

As we take our leave, Mr. and Mrs. Tanaka are kneeling at the door bowing very 
low as they say goodby, forming a picture one finds only in Japan, but the glow of 
pride as they glance at their sons and daughters translates the language of the heart 
in any language. 


* Chan is the suffix used for small children instead of saz. 








Home Economics Education in the 
Basic Schools of India 


DURGA DEULKAR* 


M* EARLY education, together with special study at Lady Irwin College in New 
Delhi, had given me an adequate foundation for directing the home science 
education program as it had been conceived in India. Yet, I, as certain other Indian 
women, was sensitive to the potentialities in study abroad. In all probability, I had 
glimpsed the broader horizons when, at an earlier date, I had secured a scholarship 
furnished by the Ratan Tata Foundation. This I had used to good advantage at 
Gloucestershire Training College in England. The fact that an educator needs con- 
tinuing inspiration if she is to give meaning and full expression to the education 
of others led me to make myself again a candidate for study abroad. This time, it 
was my good fortune to secure the Helen Atwater Fellowship provided by the 
American Home Economics Education Association. Yearning for a better perspective 
than I had to date, I sailed in 1953 for the United States. 

I had become aware that home science had a long way to go to find its proper 
place and make the needed contribution to the new program in basic schools. In 
neither the schools, colleges, nor universities does this field have a status equal to 
that of the traditional disciplines of language, history, mathematics, economics, or 
the sciences. The several aspects of the curriculum in the field have been classified 
at the secondary school level as optional, special, and general subjects. The emphasis 
has been on the perfection of skills rather than on the implications for personality 
development and human relations. It had become my conviction that skills are not 
an end in themselves but a means to an end. I was eager to contribute in more sig- 
nificant ways to the development of women’s education in the new democracy that 
was forming in my country. 

In August, 1953, I revisited England. It was then that I had the opportunity to 
observe the progress that the British were making in the new trends of the field of 
home economics education. These trends, as I observed, centered in the correlation 
of various subjects such as foods, household expenditures, and home management. 
My visit, however, did not afford me any insight into the totality of the program for 
personal development and community welfare. The emphasis seemed to depend 
greatly upon the economical use of commodities. 
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The program that would best suit Indian conditions at this stage of the country’s 
development must go much further. The new India, ushered in by the Independence 
of 1947, is faced with the problem of eliminating social disabilities, class stratifica- 
tion, superstition, and lack of self-confidence. The Indian people require an educa- 
tional program which will promote personality growth and self-expression, and it 
is a challenge to potential leaders in every field to make a contribution. Upon home 
economics educators, it is especially incumbent to expand the horizons of their field, 
particularly if they have been abroad and had enriching experiences in other 
countries. Spurred on by these concepts, I arrived in the United States eager to learn 
what a great university could offer me. 

There, I learned in a quite objective way that this country has attained a position 
of leadership in the field. I was pleased to find that the subjects comprising the field 
were taught extensively in the schools and colleges and that, in these institutions, 
the curriculum has attained a position of importance. For me, the abundance of 
materials developed through research by the universities, experimental stations, and 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was a great boon. And, in addition, the regional, state, and 
national conventions where experiences and ideas were exchanged exceeded my 
fondest hopes for the equipment I was seeking to aid my newly-established nation. 
Never in my studies and educational associations had I had the stimuli of research 
findings in quantity and of professional publications expressing the forward-look in 
a modern society. Nor had I met such enthusiastic professional workers who wished 
to share their every thought with fellow workers. My introduction to the visual aids 
and audio materials such as have been provided by universities and educational 
agencies enriched my thinking in every project I attempted to develop. ‘‘How these 
materials would assist me in my teaching and in the preparation of other teachers 
in the New India,” I thought as I awoke and as I retired each day. Materials, how- 
ever, were seldom so soul-filling as the philosophy of employing these aids sig- 
nificantly in the improvement of human affairs. And so I joined with the American 
home economists in gratitude to Mrs. Ellen H. Richards and her early colleagues 
who laid the foundations for the development of my discipline in higher education. 
Here, I gained new insight into the dynamics of the work shared so widely by my 
American friends. For, it seemed evident to me that only as one understands the 
significance of the individual in the social groups to which he belongs can one give 
inspiration and scope to the education one organizes for other teachers. 

The trend toward the family-centered program in which relationships in the 
family are served by the excellence of knowledge and skills of the homemaker is 
pointing in the direction of fulfilling the needs of my fellow countrymen. We shall 
have much ground work to develop in order to evolve what I wish to recommend 
to the central government and to my fellow workers in the field. I wish to have 
them (1) organize functional programs to suit the needs of the individual and of 
the community in which he lives; (2) prepare suitable materials, literature, and 
teaching aids to enrich the program; (3) construct equipment, though simple, and 
adapt what is at hand in order to equip laboratories for study; (4) construct edu- 
cational instruments for evaluating programs at the several levels of instruction; 
and (5) develop research to solve the problems of home, community, and school. 
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Home economics, it may be seen, must become a part of the general education 
of Indian girls, and possibly of boys. It is in basic education that the start should 
be made, for it is on this level that the greatest good will be achieved. The prin- 
ciples of learning through purposeful activity and of developing personality were 
expressed when basic education was conceived in the Wardha Scheme in 1937, an 
outgrowth of the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. A special characteristic of this 
program which will reach the millions of people in the home is the use of produc- 
tive craft as the core of the curriculum. Its purpose is to instill in the minds of chil- 
dren the value of constructive work, the dignity of labor, and the need for each 
person to become a productive member of society. It is not expected that a child 
shall pursue a craft because he has studied it in school. The practice of the craft, 
however, is thought to be important and to be one of the best ways to meet the 
goals stated, while, at the same time, developing the means for providing useful 
articles needed by the people. 

It is with great expectations that I look forward to home economics as a means 
of aiding Indians of privilege to understand that the improvement of daily living 
is as significant as the languages they have pursued and that it will have (as I be- 
lieve) great force in the improvement of the lives of 80 per cent of the people—the 
rural and village residents. With the new development, there will be opportunity 
to move from one caste to another for those who can make a contribution to a better 
life. For, if India is to progress, all Indians must develop a respect for labor, throw 
off their superstitions for the realities of a new society, and develop individual 
initiative. Only a program which reaches to the roots of family and community life 
can be effective in eradicating the deep-seated problems with which the population 
was burdened when’ independence came. In their place, must be developed a 
thoroughgoing understanding of a sound economy and a democratic pattern of 
society. 

To achieve the goals indicated, the national government has mapped a five-year 
development. In education, universal instruction will be offered to children up to 
the age of ten years; to bridge the gap in the initial period, adult education will be 
centered on social aspects. The program is to be implemented in all regions by state 
governments, with the aid of the national government when necessary. In develop- 
ing its plans, the government has recognized the importance of home economics 
by creating a new office in the Department of Education. The Chief of Home Eco- 
nomics has an office in the Ministry of Agriculture. Since 1955, this leader has been 
organizing centers of influence and demonstration at strategic locations for the pur- 
pose of developing extension workers. Their great need, as I see it, is a broadened 
understanding of the meaning and scope of the work. It would be possible to give 
impetus to this change in view through the all-India home economics conferences 
and through the office of the Chief. 

Through my study in America, I now see that it is important that the curriculum 
be developed by many workers—not by one as it was in 1950 when the writer drew 
up an eight-year course of study to guide teachers. My great desire is to broaden and 
deepen my own education while it is my privilege to study here so that I may know 
how better to implement a restudy of the field with my colleagues and thereby aid in 
instrumenting for my people what I have witnessed in the United States. 

















Some Thoughts on Education 


NITA NILAM * 


A A LITTLE CHILD playing on the golden sands of my island home, I used to 
watch with wonder the great ships that sailed away over the horizon leaving 
long trails of curling smoke behind. Now, as I sit here in a foreign land trying to 
share some ideas with those of you who contribute to and read Educational Horizons, 
my thoughts take wing and irresistibly take me back to those childhood memories 
and the influences which have made me what I am today. 

Although most people nowadays realize that education does not consist of mere 
schooling alone—that culture, tradition, and participation in community life mold 
the lives of individuals—many people do not fully appreciate the significance of 
these aspects of living. If they did, there would not be so much wishful thinking 
on the part of politicians, religious and social workers, and introducers of technologi- 
cal change. In spite of all the good work done by anthropologists, sociologists, and 
social psychologists in illustrating the importance of culture in the development of 
personality and of the value of the unique individual in shaping and remolding cul- 
ture, too many persons expect the impossible from the school system. 

In recent years, as I worked among growing boys and girls in secondary schools 
and among young and middle-aged teachers in teachers colleges and met, talked, 
and worked with young and old in various communities—professing different faiths 
and speaking different languages—there grew, almost unawares, a sense of the abid- 
ing worthwhileness of every human personality. This conviction deepened as theo- 
retical knowledge, garnered earlier, began to be welded with practice in the field 
and proved to me most conclusively that mere collection of information was not the 
fundamental purpose of education. In fact, as Whitehead has said, it was sometimes 
a very good thing to “have been saved from this horrible burden of inert ideas.”’ So 
much so, that some of the most cultured people I have ever met have been people 
who had not been troubled with too much higher education. 

In this brief respite between two semesters, I have tried, therefore, to clarify my 
own thinking about a few of the strands which we must at all costs keep disentangled 
in trying to weave a meaningful pattern into the fabric of an educational system, no 
matter whether it is for the East or the West. To my mind, some of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of our daily life are closely related to the apparent or implied con- 
flict between science and religion, to the position of women in society, and to the 
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need for human understanding or (to put it in better sounding terminology) good 
human relations. One might even venture to be bold enough to say that these three 
things are very closely interrelated and are part and parcel of the educational proc- 
ess as it is most broadly conceived. In spite of the fact that I have earlier referred 
to the educational system, I have no doubt that there is not an educator, worthy of the 
name, who does not realize that there can never be a rigid system as such and that 
the teacher must be free to develop and elaborate on methods and make innovations 
as the needs arise. 

A few comments, then, will attempt to explain the relationship between the edu- 
cational process and the points which I have emphasized above as being vital aspects 
of life for which education is supposed to prepare the human creature. In regard to 
the misconceptions which exist regarding the incompatibility of science and religion, 
it must be noted that this can arise only through a misunderstanding of the function 
of education. While it is true that fact-gathering is necessary and that experience and 
abstract thinking are valuable, we must also concede the desirability of a certain 
amount of intuitive knowledge or understanding. The greatest scientists have always 
stressed man’s need for such understanding. In Ideas and Opinions, Einstein has 
elucidated this point for us. 

For the scientific method can teach us nothing else beyond how facts are related to, and con- 
ditioned by, each other . . . objective knowledge provides us with powerful instruments for the 
achievements of certain ends, but the ultimate goal itself and the longing to reach it must come 
from another source.” 


If we do not believe in the need for such ultimate goals, we are indeed limited by 
the very purity of our rationalizations. To talk of human relations and peace among 
nations in such a context would be futile. In order to achieve human understanding 
(a task in which I believe women can play a much more vital role than they have 
cared to think about) , we must see that 

mere thinking cannot give us a sense of the ultimate and fundamental ends. To make clear these 


fundamental ends and valuations, and to set them fast in the emotional life of the individual, seems 
to me precisely the most important function which religion has to perform in the social life of man. 


In answer to the obvious question as to whence these fundamental goals receive 
their authority, Einstein answers. 

They exist in a healthy society as powerful traditions which act upon the conduct and aspirations 
and judgments of the individuals; they are there, that is, as something living without its being 
necessary to find justification for their existence. They come into being not through demonstration 
but through revelation, through the medium of powerful personalities.* 


Any student of comparative religion knows that the basic teachings of all re- 
ligions, stripped of their symbolism and mythical content, ultimately strive to enable 
the individual to achieve self-actualization, through freedom and responsibility con- 
sciously undertaken in the service of humanity. In a world in which technological 
development is rated so highly and when major powers are measuring each other's 
scientific attainments with wary eyes, this seems to be a strange doctrine to preach. 


* Albert Einstein, Ideas and Opinions (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1954), pp. 41-42. 
* Op. cit., p. 4. 
* Op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of all that Leslie White has told us in most interesting fashion 
about the role of technology in the drama of man, we still have a frail hope that 
through the right kind of education man may be saved from being destroyed by the 
children of his own inventive brain. It is a race against time, but deep in the cultural 
heritage of most of us somewhere are those secrets which the ancients knew—the 
secrets of the spirit. 

In this brief article, I can but touch on the role of women in the achievement of 
this great task—in the maintenance, so to speak, of these human qualities. One of 
the best and most succinct evaluations of the position of women in a changing 
society that I have seen is Georg Simmel’s. In a special section on the solidarity of 
women in his book, Conflict and the Web of Group Affiliations, he explains the 
situation of this new social group which stands at the crossroads between a new 
affiliation and the old ties of home and family. He says, 

The general concept “‘woman’”’ loses its purely abstract characteristics through the decline of the 
woman’s complete preoccupation with the home. The general concept has become the guiding 
purpose of a cohesive group which is manifest in such details as charitable clubs . . . leagues for 
the attainment of the rights of women . . . and the organization of women for the realization of 
political and social goals.* 


It is to be hoped that women will realize that this new-found solidarity can be 
used much more constructively in furthering education toward human under- 
standing than in attempts to antagonize men by claiming an absurd equality in all 
spheres of activity. This can end only in an ultimate division of the human race 
into two hostile camps—male and female. A scientific faith in the survival of 
the fittest will not avail us much. 

I stated at the beginning of this article that these musings are like curls of smoke 
on the horizon. They have been the result of a conviction that the early training 
a child receives and the cultural traditions which surround the growing child leave 
their impress long after mere schooling is over. Among my most treasured 
memories are those of a happy childhood spent with many older relatives 
and young cousins and three siblings; of time to play on the seashore and marvel 
at sea and sky and “‘the things the gods squander there’; teachers who made school- 
ing a pleasure; and friendships, formed in the old school, which still endure. 
Through all this, however, there runs the strong current of two sets of forces, 
which I expect will continue to shape my life—the one, a fostering of the desire 
to know the meaning of things, a curiosity (one might say) to understand life; and 
the other a glimpse, even before I really learned to read or write, of the vital force 
(as well as the security) which stemmed from the religion or philosophy or way of 
life which I saw practiced daily by the older people around me. Perhaps I can now 
appreciate these early glimpses more after having passed through other years in 
which I have experienced much of what mere ‘‘religiosity’’ does to people. 

I am truly glad that education at school, in the family and the community, and 
(later on) in the service of my country has taught me to respect everyone’s religion, 
to love my country and yet be at home in any country in the world, and to seek to 
understand all people as I try to understand my own. 


*Georg Simmel, Conflict and the Web of Group Affiliations (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1955), pp. 183-84. 
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Foreign and Four in Demography 


CLARA ©. GRETHER” 


Bie STATION WAGON was always a good place to keep one’s ears open for en- 
lightening comments and for entertainment. As we were shuttled back and forth 
from the uptown Homewood campus to the downtown School of Hygiene on the 
Medical School campus, something interesting was bound to turn up. One day, there 
was quite a crowd aboard as I sat hunched in my corner trying to turn over the pages 
of the introduction to a book of statistical tables of the powers of e. I had used it 
the night before to work out the points on a logistic curve which I was fitting to 
a series of population figures. Soon, I noticed that there were five sets of pre- 
liminary remarks in the book—Dutch, French, German, English, and Italian. 
Seated next to me was an Arab Israeli, whom I knew was now studying conversa- 
tional French. As I handed over the book, I commented, “Here, this might interest 
you.” 

To the delight of all, he began to read aloud, in an accent worthy of Jean-Pierre 
himself, the sources of the calculation of the powers of e. Beaming, he leaned over 
to question an Egyptian friend in the front seat. ‘“‘Do you understand my French?” 

A big grin lit up the face of Hassan. ‘‘Most of it,” he replied. 

Glorying in his achievement, our Arabic-, Hebrew-, German-, and English-speak- 
ing friend now turned to the Italian text, which I knew he was bluffing, although it 
sounded rather authentic. He had hardly started when a friendly face peered over 
from the back seat and began to help him. ‘Now who is this?” I began to think, 
and then I recognized him as our Spanish-speaking acquaintance from Costa Rica, 
on his way to Biostatistics 1A, which used the laboratory when we did. After 
Italian, we heard German and finally English read with a purposely-imposed French 
flavor, which had us all “in stitches” by the time we rolled up and out for our 
afternoon classes. But, I thought to myself, ‘“Why is it usually our foreign friends 
who can speak and read a half dozen languages?” 

But being a foreign student in a subject as complicated as demography can also 
have its drawbacks, I had already learned. Our course was to cover evaluation of 
census enumerations, construction of life tables, mortality and fertility calculations, 
migration, and estimates of present and future populations. It was to be packed 
into only two months time. The instructor, having learned from previous experience 
that the time was perhaps entirely too short to complete all the problems in- 
dividually and in detail, had suggested, to the eleven of us, a pairing up and 
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division of labor. 

So the Israeli and I set blithely forth. We made a good pair. We knew each 
other from the Homewood campus, were in the same graduate department, had 
an interest in the Near and Middle East, and were the only ones in the class not 
also doing Bio 1, which had already introduced the others to hand-operated calcu- 
lators. The assistant explained the gyrations of the pre-electrical machines, and we 
were on our way. But soon I noticed my co-worker applying the brakes. He con- 
fessed. He simply could not make speed with discussions and explanations in 
English, when all the time he had to think and work through his calculations in 
Arabic. It cost him a great deal of time. 

Being prohibited the use of United States and Swedish figures (which had 
already been pretty well evaluated), we were free to choose any other country in the 
world in which we were interested. I had wanted to do Iraq, because, for over 
twenty-five years, it has been my sister’s home and the birthplace of three of the 
family’s children. Naturally, my partner wanted to do his native land. Unfortu- 
nately, enough figures were not available for either country, but being in the “I's” 
we just moved over and settled on Iceland. What we were finding was good, easy 
to work with and to explain. 

But not so at the other end of the table. Another Egyptian friend down there was 
almost as quiet as the sphinx. He had decided to work alone, as he wanted to con- 
centrate specifically on the statistics for his own country. He was suffering in 
silence. But what bothered him was a problem of an entirely different kind. From 
him, we began to be educated into the mysteries of inadequate census-reporting 
due to innumerable difficulties. Where our census curves showed smooth growth or 
decline, Egypt’s showed jagged mountain peaks and valleys. Through these 
obstacles, this sanitary engineer was struggling, and, from the twinkle in his eye, 
we were sure his banner carried that strange device, “Excelsior.” For days, we heard 
the clatter of his machine as he tried to find some way of developing usable data 
from a combination of inadequate birth and death registrations and census enumera- 
tions. 

We were studying the growth of population and the factors which control it. The 
lecturer had given a very detailed account of Malthus’ essay on the principles of 
population as it affects the future improvement of society. The present day’s lecture 
was to continue this discussion of Malthus and then to turn to Quételet, Verhulst, 
Yule, and others. As we entered our small seminar room, we greeted a stranger in 
our midst. It was quite obvious from his accent that he was either another one of the 
foreign students or a visitor. We were silently guessing that he came from a 
country speaking a Teutonic tongue when the instructor came in. Without further 
ado, as always, the day’s prepared lecture began immediately. We never did learn 
who the visitor really was. What he probably knew soon became apparent. The 
work being presented was P. F. Verhulst’s . . . Lot D’Acroissement De La Popu- 
lation, which issued from the Royal Academy in 1846. Without thinking that 
Verhulst had already been properly identified as Belgian, the instructor had hastily 
guessed that the Royal Academy was French. Quick as a wink, the stranger blurted 
out that it could not have been the French, as a French Royal Academy did not 
exist on the date mentioned, but it was undoubtedly the Belgian Royal Academy. 
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From across the room came words of agreement from a student, the Egyptian 
sanitary engineer, no less, who filled in a few more details to settle the question 
for that moment. 

As the lecture progressed into the intricacies of the Reed-Pearl curve describing 
growth, personally the question was quite unsettled. As notes and formulae were 
mechanically set down, the thought kept going over and over in my mind as to 
how these ‘‘foreigners’” could be so sure of their facts. How was it that people, 
whose primary interest was public health, sanitary engineering, demography, or 
biostatistics, were so thoroughly grounded in these historical details? 

As the subsequent laboratory period broke up, I left the building accompanied 
by our fellow student, the Arab teacher from the state of Israel. Bemoaning to 
him the fact that my memory of historical details was weak or that my history 
courses had not contained references to Royal Academies, he further astounded me 
by commenting about as follows, “But, of course, that was the period of the 
French restoration with and after Louis XVIII, and it wouldn’t be a Royal 
Academy.” 

By now it really struck me. Why was it only the three foreign students in the 
class who knew their history? Was it that they had studied and read more French 
history than we or that they were more apt to remember details because of the 
thoroughness with which they had been taught? In any event, I, too, soon learned 
the details in Biographie Universelle. Reading in French, I discovered that Verhulst 
was a member of the Academy of Brussels, in whose volumes his works were 
published. 

How much these foreign students loved their homelands and native tongues was 
a joy to behold. One day, I was questioning the Egyptian Dr. A. about a place 
named Tanta, where my cousin is a school principal. I knew that some recent dis- 
aster had struck the town and, not being too sure, had mentioned it as an earthquake. 
He remonstrated immediately. ‘We never have earthquakes in Egypt, and cer- 
tainly not in Tanta.”’ That was low delta country. 

Dr. A. and Hassan both extended a cordial invitation to visit them if ever I went 
east. They emphasized that many people think of Egypt only as the country of the 
sphinx and pyramids and of poor people living under dirty conditions. This is far 
from true, for Egypt is quite a beautiful place, as I already knew. “Do come. 
You'll love it, too.” 

Frequently, as we entered the seminar room early, we found some message 
beautifully written in Arabic, in broad chalk strokes, adorning the front blackboard, 
between the more formal statistical tables for the day. ‘“What is it today, Bud?”’ 
we would ask. 

“It’s a message for Dr. A.,”” he would reply. 

It would be some compliment or simply a greeting such as, “Good afternoon,” 
and it would be duly explained alphabetically. We also were shown the real, 
honest-to-goodness Arabic numerals and how we probably received our version. 
Another day, it would be Hebrew and the beautiful salutation, ‘‘Peace be with 
you.” No wonder we were in a good mood as a few minutes before two the words 
were erased, and the instructor entered the room. 

I often wondered how the foreign students reacted to the way in which classes 
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were conducted in the School of Hygiene and Public Health, or at least in the 
division of biostatistics. The courses were set up with a number of problems, to be 
worked on during the quarter, which were handed out on the first day in a loose- 
leaf notebook. Each class day, there was a lecture at the beginning of the period, 
explaining various problems, methods of solution, and historical background and 
development. There were to be no required homework, no outside reading, no term 
papers, no quizzes, no examinations. As a matter of fact, no one ever took the at- 
tendance in our class. Each student was completely on his own. 

To be sure he understood each problem and could at least solve it by standard 
methods, he was urged to work through those first. After that, he could devise any 
unique, different, or better method which he thought would be a solution to the 
problem at hand. He could ask anyone for help—the instructor, the assistants, his 
fellow students. (I must say, however, that I seldom heard the instructor say, “Do 
this.”” That was only the answer to a routine question on a standard method. Usually 
it was, ‘“What do you think you should do?” or ‘“What would you /ike to do?” 
and the discussion went on from there.) There was also a library at hand. 

At first, we thought to ourselves, “This is a cinch’”—four problems in twenty- 
four sessions. We should get this done in no time at all, but we soon learned how 
wrong we were. As soon as we thought we had come to the end of one problem, 
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we found ourselves turning a corner and finding a whole new path to traverse. By 
the end, we thought we had traveled over extensive territory. In addition, we had 
heard conversations in Arabic, some French and Hebrew, and a few Arabic oaths, 
I'm afraid. We had worked day and night; had calculated, so it seemed, about a 
million figures; had visited five or six libraries; had tried method after method, 
only to find dead ends on some, light at the end of others. Finally, we had serious 
doubts as to whether four problems could be finished in twenty-four sessions. But 
we made it. 

After it was all over, one day in a light rain as I emerged from the beech woods 
on my way into the campus, I met Hassan hurrying along the path, bare-headed 
but in a raincoat. “Salaam,” I visualized, or however it is one spells ‘Peace be 
with you” in Arabic, and expected us to speak and pass by. But Hassan was in a 
mood to talk. He told me how he had missed me on the trips the second quarter, 
wondering when I would be back. 

Then, we stood there in the falling rain while he explained to me in his quaint 
but lovely English how much he liked the School of Hygiene. “Is best in the 
world. Perfect methods for graduate study.” 

At great expense to himself, he was going to try to stay an extra half-year, so he 
could finish an extremely valuable program—a thing he was not sure he could do 
at first. We talked about various other university matters, and, as the rain increased, 
he finally turned to hurry to the bus. “Thank you,” he said, ‘thank you,” as his 
smiling face turned away. 

“Thank you,” I said, and in a way I was really thanking all the foreign students 
I had met this year for their smiles, their enthusiasm, their information, their 
knowledge, cache their love of mankind. 
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7. Suggest points of view you like to hear expressed through Educational Horizons: 











——<Artists ———Professional leaders 
Classroom teachers ———Psychologists 
College administrators ——Public schoo] administrators 
——College professors — Researchers 
—_—Ccrumunity workers — Scientists 
Graduate students ——tTeachers in training 
—— Philosophers ——Undergraduate students 
———Pi Lambda Thetans —— Others: 


. What do you visualize as the most significant purpose Educational Horizons can serve? 


oo 


* Your attention will aid us in studying the role of Educational Horizons. Return to Dr. Sylvia 
Vopni, 230 Miller Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, within two weeks of 
receiving this issue of Educational Horizons. 














Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


This is the time for a midyear “‘state of the nation” report of Pi Lambda Theta. 
I am pleased to be able to say that the outlook is most favorable. Your national 
committees have begun their work for the biennium, and planning is already evolv- 
ing into action. Biennial chapter visits have started and are indicating, as are pro- 
gtam announcements, that chapter activities are vital and dynamic. What a con- 
structive force our 78 chapters and 41,000 Pi Lambda Theta members should be 
at this time when education is faced with so many critical problems. We hope to be 
of assistance in helping to resolve some of the issues which face the American 
public regarding schools. 

With our revised national Constitution and Bylaws, the Chapter Constitutions and 
Bylaws Committee has some demanding work before it and expects to become in- 
creasingly busy. Each chapter soon will be checking its constitution against the 
newly-printed national Constitution and Bylaws. During this biennium, the con- 
formity of chapter constitutions with the revised national Constitution and Bylaws 
will be a first order of business. The Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws Committee 
is prepared to be of assistance and will welcome all inquiries. 

A second important task of the immediate present is that which has been as- 
sumed by a committee of the National Board to conduct a complete survey of all 
Pi Lambda Theta publications, with particular attention to Educational Horizons. 
The Editor of Educational Horizons and National Board members believe that there 
is need for clarification of the concepts regarding the nature of our quarterly journal. 
The question that must be answered is whether Educational Horizons should be 
essentially an organization publication of the house-organ type or whether it shall 
aspire to recognition as an educational journal. The committee will be recom- 
mending the course which seems desirable and feasible to follow for the second 
year of the 1955-57 biennium. 

The standing Committee on Publications has been consulted on matters regard- 
ing the reprinting of several of our publications. This committee will carry full 
responsibility during the biennium for all publications except Educational Horizons. 
The Editor and assisting Advisory Committee plan the issues of the journal, usually 
working directly with selected chapters in the preparation of each of the four 
issues. 

A newly-created committee, that of Personnel Practices, is working on contract 
forms and conditions of employment for those who serve Pi Lambda Theta in our 
Washington, D.C., national office. There is immediate need for well-defined em- 
ployment procedures which should contribute to the smooth running of our na- 
tional affairs and, at the same time, provide for the security and well-being of 
those who staff the office. 

Our framework for conducting our business has been perfected now to the point 
that our program aims and purposes as an organization should be greatly facilitated. 
As was stressed at the Ann Arbor Council meeting, now is the time for us to become 
welded into an effective and positive working organization with clearly enunciated 
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objectives. It is toward this acceptance of program objectives that our Program 
Committee is already directing its energies. We hope that you will give your at- 
tention to program recommendations for the months ahead so that we may move 
forward together with commonly-held goals. 

A committee that will aid us in communicating our thinking as members of 
chapters and as national officers is our Public Relations Committee. This committee 
realizes that, before we can contact the public effectively, we must know what we 
wish to say. Ways of developing greater unity in effort and achievement within Pi 
Lambda Theta are being emphasized by our Public Relations Committee so that 
suitable procedures for relating Pi Lambda Theta to the community at large may be 
worked out. 

You will be reading reports from the Public Affairs and Extension Committees 
in subsequent issues of Educational Horizons. These committees are hard at work 
and will be ready with their proposals at a later date. 

The National Board is pleased to report that the Fellowship Awards Committee, 
at the Board’s request, submitted complete plans for making the three $2,000 
awards voted at the Ann Arbor Council meeting. The announcement covering the 
awards and instructions for applicants will have been sent to all graduate schools 
and carried in the journals of education by the time this letter is received. 

During the deliberations of the Fellowship Awards Committee, attention was 
given to the Council recommendation that Pi Lambda Theta engage in a research 
project that would be exclusively the effort of Pi Lambda Theta, such a project to 
provide for participation of chapters. The Fellowship Awards Committee recom- 
mended that the National Board appoint a committee to explore the possibility of 
using part or all of the fellowship money for the next biennium for such a project. 
Those who advanced the proposal for a research project at the Ann Arbor Council 
may be pleased to hear of this recommendation. Others may hold that Pi Lambda 
Theta should continue to grant three fellowships and, at the same time, engage in a re- 
search project which will have value to the organization and to education generally. 
Whatever is decided will require the advice and counsel of the Finance Committee, 
for one of the factors will be the expense involved. 

As President, may I ask, on behalf of the National Board, that chapters discuss 
possible ways and means for launching and conducting a research project in which 
chapters might participate. Your Board will welcome the results of chapter and in- 
dividual thinking on this important matter. Whatever suggestions are offered 
will be given careful consideration at the 1956 August meeting of the National 
Board. 

Our Pi Lambda Theta calendar contemplates the future as well as serving as a 
guide for the present. As an indication of our forward look, the Nominating 
Committee which was charged with the selection of officer nominees for 1956-58 
was in action during the fall of 1955. Since then, chapter suggestions have been 
solicited, and the work of this year’s Nominating Committee will be nearing comple- 
tion in the spring of 1956. 

The Pi Lambda Theta year must conform generally to the academic year, so most 
of our activities have to be concentrated in the months between the opening of 
schools and colleges in September and their closing in June. This shortened year 
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requires close and continuing attention to the details of our operational procedures. 
Chapter response to information requested by the national office or national officers 
both facilitates the work of the year when chapters are active and the continuity 
of our operation when chapters for the most part are inactive. 

In addition to your co-operation in aiding in the dispatch of organizational 
routines, your officers earnestly request that you share with them your recommenda- 
tions and aspirations for Pi Lambda Theta. It is only through the participation 
of each Pi Lambda Thetan that our potential will be realized. Every individual has 
an important part to play in symbolizing the ideals of Pi Lambda Theta in her 
personal and professional contacts and also in contributing to Pi Lambda Theta as 
a force in education. 

We know that there is enough creativity within our Pi Lambda Theta membership 
to assure particular and unique quality in the performance of those tasks which 
may be assumed. Many of you have written recommending that you would like to 
see Pi Lambda Theta embark upon a better defined and more active role both within 
our respective communities and in the broader areas of education which are of cur- 
rent national concern. The Program Committee and your national officers would 
like to hear from more of you and most cordially invite you, chapters and field 
members alike, to give expression to your ideas, 


Sincerely yours, 


Lon x 





APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATE TO WCOTP MEETING 


Pi Lambda Theta is entitled to send one delegate to the meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession to be held in Manila, 
Philippine Islands, August 1-8, 1956. Qualifications for the delegate are that she 
be a member of the National Education Association; that she be properly certi- 
fied ; and that she agree to attend all meetings of WCOTP and otherwise partici- 
pate actively. Names of those who fulfill the requirements and who might thus 
be eligible for appointment as the delegate from Pi Lambda Theta should be 
sent as soon as possible to Dr. Lois Knowles, chairman, Committee on Public 
Affairs, College of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Educational Books of 1955 


Education Department,* Enoch Pratt Free Library 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This bibliography of 624 books, pamphlets, and monographs seeks to list all 
educational titles published during 1955 in the United States, excluding only courses 
of study, elementary and secondary school textbooks, and superintendents’ annual 
reports. In an undertaking of this size, some inaccuracies and inadvertent omissions 
are likely; the compilers regret any such as may occur. 

A project spanning twenty-eight years may be expected to reveal changes in the 
extent of educational publishing and in educational thought. Beginning with 1930, 
and checking at five-year intervals, the numbers of educational publications are as 
follows: 

1930 — 597 1940 — 850 1950 — 529 
1935 — 780 1945 — 804 1955 — 624 


An example of variation in empflasis is seen in the number of publications on 
teacher training. Books on the subject amounted to 7.8 per cent of the total publi- 
cation in 1935, declined somewhat in 1940 and 1945, and rose again in 1950 and 
1955 (6.05 per cent and 6.41 per cent, respectively). These and other statistics 
invite analysis. 

Those who have used this bibliography in the past will find the organization 
familiar. Materials are grouped by subject, and an index directs the user to the 
proper section. Publishers’ names and addresses are given in the directory at the 
end of the bibliography. Abbreviations are those given in Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary. Proc. indicates that a publication is produced by some means other than 
printing. 


INDEX 


(Numbers refer to sections) 


Academic freedom, 1A Biographies, 6 
Administration, 2 Blind, education of, 24 
Adolescent psychology, 7 Book selection, lists, 30 
Adult education, 29 Buildings, 4 

Agricultural education, 21C, 29 Business education, 21B 
Aids in teaching, 12, 13B Child psychology, 7 
Algebra, 18 Childhood, sociology of, 9 
Arithmetic, 18 Class size, 2 

Art, 20 Coaching, 23 

Athletics, 23 Colleges, 28A 

Auditory aids to instruction, 12 Colleges, history of, 6 
Bibliographies, 30 Community and school, 1A 





© JULIA CERTAIN, NEIL JORDAHL, JEANETTE MAAS, FLORENCE RADER- 
MACHER, CECILE RICHMAN, MALCOLM SPENSLEY. 
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Conservation, 21C 

Core curriculum, 13A, 16 
Counseling, 22 

Court decisions, 1A, 2, 5 
Curriculum, 13A, 16 

Dance, 20 

Deaf, education of, 24 
Desegregation, 1A, 27 
Directories, 30 

Discipline, 7, 13A 

Driver education, 23 
Economic education, 19, 21B 
Educational psychology, 8, 22 
Educators, biographies, 6 
Elementary education, 15 
English, 17A 

Ethics, teachers’, 11 
Exceptional children, 24 
Exchange teachers, 1B 
Extracurricular activities, 13A 
Family life, education for, 25 
Federal aid to education, 28A 
Films, 12 

Finance, 3, 28A 

Foreign languages, 17C 
Foreign students in the U.S., 1B 
Gifted children, 15, 24 
Guidance, 13A, 22 
Handbooks, 31 
Handicapped, education of, 24 
Health education, 23 

High schools, 16 

Higher education, 28A 
History of education, 6 
Home economics, 25 
Industrial education, 21A 
Intercultural education, 14 
International education, 1B 
Kindergarten, 15 

Language arts, 17A 
Learning, theory of, 8 
Legislation, 1A, 5 

Libraries, school, 13B 
Materials of teaching, 12, 13B 
Mathematics, 18 
Measurement, 10, 23 

Mental health, 7, 23 
Methods of teaching, 13A 
Music, 20 

Negro education, 1A, 27 
Nursery schools, 15 
Organizations, reports, 31 
Parent education, 29 
Penmanship, 17A 

Personnel service in education, 22 
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Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Preschool, 15 
Principles of education, 1A 
Private schools, 1A 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology : 

Adolescent, 7 

Child, 7 

Educational, 8, 22 
Public relations, 2 
Reading, 17B 
Recreation, 23 
Religious education, 1C 
Reporting to parents, 10 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Research in education, 30 
Retarded children, 24 
Rural education, 26 
Safety education, 23 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
Scholarships, 28A 
School boards, 2 
School buildings, 4 
School districts, 2 
School libraries, 13B 
School plant, 4 
School shop, 21A 
Science, 18 
Secondary education, 16 
Segregation, 1A, 27 
Social studies, 19 
Sociology of childhood and youth, 9 
Sociology of education, 1A 
Special education, 24 
Speech, 17A 
Speech defects, 24 
Spelling, 17A 
Statistics, 2, 11, 27 
Superintendents, 2 
Supervision, 2 
Teacher education, 11 
Teacher supply and demand, 11 
Television, 12 
Testing, 10 
Trends in education, 1A 
Universities, 28A 
Universities, history, 6 
Visual aids to instruction, 12, 13B, 28B, 29 
Vocational education, 21A 
Vocational interest, 10, 22 
White House Conference on Education, 1A 
Workers education, 29 
Youth, sociology of, 9 
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oo EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1955 


(IA) Principles and Current Trends 
of Education in the United States 


Allen, M. L. Education or indoctrination. 211p. 
Caxton. $4. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Educa- 
tion, an investment in America’s future (Off- 
cial report, 81st Annual convention). 301p. 
NEA. $2.50. 

Associated Public School Systems. Committee on 
Educ. Everybody invests in our public schools. 
55p. Inst. of Admin. Res. $1.75. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Crucial problems of today’s schools; 
addresses. 54p. NEA. $1. 

Baker, M. C. Foundations of John Dewey’s edu- 
cational theory. 214p. King’s Crown. $3.50. 
Bestor, Arthur. Restoration of learning. 459p. 

Knopf. $6. 

Bottrell, H. R., ed. Introduction to education. 
464p. Stackpole. $4.25. 

Brameld, Theodore. Philosophies of education in 
cultural perspective. 446p. Dryden. $4.50. 
Brookover, W. B. A sociology of education. 436p. 

Amer. Bk. Co, $4.75. 

Caley, P. B. A teacher's answer. 279p. Vantage. 
$3.50. 

Campbell, R. F. and Ramseyer, J. A. The dy- 
namics of school-community relationships. 
205p. Allyn. $3.95. 

Citizens’ workbook for educational conferences. 
Unp. White House Conf. on Educ. 

Cocking, W. D. As I see it; a collection of 
essays on people and their schools. 126p. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Coulter, C. W. and Rimanoczy, R. S. A layman’s 
guide to educational theory. 159p. Van 
Nostrand. $3.50. 

De Young, C. A. Introduction to American 
public education. 3d ed. 604p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Dunn, Joan. Retreat from learning; why teachers 
can’t teach—a case history. 224p. McKay. $3. 

Edman, Irwin. John Dewey; his contribution to 
the American tradition. 322p. Bobbs. $3.50. 

Educ. Conference. Education in a free world; 
report of the 19th Educational conference . . . 
held under the auspices of the Educational 
records bureau and the American council on 
education, ed. by A. E. Traxler. 164p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1.75. 

Ehlers, Henry, ed. Crucial issues in education; an 
anthology. 277p. Holt. $2.25. 


Fletcher, W.: G. Sociological background for 
community improvement (Columbia univ. 
Teachers col. Inst. of admin. res. Study no. 
10). 24p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Inst. 
of Admin. Res. 75¢. 

French, W. M. Education for all; an introduction 
to American education. 383p. Odyssey. $3.50. 

Grieder, Calvin and Romine, Stephen. American 
public education; an introduction. 2d ed. 424p. 
Ronald. $4.75. 

Grinnell, J. E. and others. The school and the 
community; educational and public relations. 
444p. Ronald. $5.50. 

Hamlin, H. M. The public and its education. 
299p. Interstate. $3.50. 

Highlander Folk School. A guide to community 
action for public school integration. 11p. 
Highlander Folk School. 

Hill, Herbert and Greenberg, Jack. Citizen's 
guide to desegregation. 185p. Beacon. $2.50; 
$1. pa. 

Hofstadter, Richard and Metzger, W. P. The de- 
velopment of academic freedom in the United 
States. 527p. Columbia Univ. Press. $5.50. 

Holmes, H. W. “. . . The last best hope . . .”: 
Democracy makes new demands on education 
(Inglis lecture, 1955). 50p. Harvard Univ. 
Press. $1.50. 

Kirk, Russell. Academic freedom; an essay in 
definition. 210p. Regnery. $3.75. 

Lamont, Corliss. The assault on academic freedom 
(Basic pam. no. 9). 39p. Basic Pams. 10¢; 
quantity rates. 

Maclver, R. M. Academic freedom in our time. 
329p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4. 

Maryland Commission on Interracial Problems 
and Relations. Desegregation in the Baltimore 
city schools. 32p. Md. Com. on Human Re- 
lations, 

McElroy, Neil. White House conference on edu- 
cation. 15p. Clint Pace. Free. 

McKee, E. M. The people act; stories of how 
Americans are coming together to deal with 
their community problems. 269p. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Melby, E. O. The education of free men (Horace 
Mann lecture, 1955). 75p. Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press. $1. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. What do they 
learn—about education? 33p. Met. School 
Study Council. 90¢. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
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How can we discuss school problems (Work- 
ing guide no. 3B). 44p. Nat. Citizens Com. 
Free. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Public educa- 
tion and the future of America. 98p. NEA. 
$1.50; quantity rates. 

Nat. School Boards Assn. New approaches; a re- 
port on a symposium .. . on the problems of 
public education, Proc. 28p. Nat. School Bds. 
Assn. Free. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Modern phi- 
losophies and education; 54th yrbk. pt. 1. 
374p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

Niblett, W. R. Education—the lost dimension. 
150p. Sloane. $2.50. 

The Pennsylvania conference on education, April 
14 and 15, 1955 . . . in preparation for the 
White’ House Conference on education. 201p. 
Pa. Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Pierce, T. M. and others. White and Negro 
schools in the South. 338p. Prentice. $6.60. 

Redfield, Robert. The educational experience. 61p. 
Fund for Adult Educ. Free. 

Romein, Tunis. Education and responsibility. 
210p. Univ. of Ky. Press. $3.50. 

Rugg, Harold and Withers, William. Social 
foundations of education. 771p. Prentice. $6.75. 

Russell, J. E. National policies for education, 
health and social services. 551p. Doubleday. 
$7.50. 

Shaffer, H. B. School desegregation (Editorial 
res. reports v.1, 1955, no.2). 38p. Editorial 
Res. Rpts. 50¢. 

Spindler, G. D., ed. Education and anthropology. 
302p. Stanford Univ. Press. $5.50. 

Spurlock, Clark. Education and the Supreme 
Court. 252p. Univ. of Ill. Press. $3.75. 

Stearns, H: L. Community relations and the 
public schools. 363p. Prentice. $6.60. 

Swanson, E. W. and Griffin, J. A., eds. Public 
education in the South today and tomorrow; a 
statistical survey. 137p. Univ. of N.C. Press. $5. 

Tuition Plan. Free enterprise in education. 29p. 
Tuition Plan. Free. 

Wadsworth, H. C. and others. Great issues in 
education (Town meeting v.21, no.19). Proc. 
12p. Town Hall, Inc. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Weber, C. A. and Weber, M. E. Fundamentals 
of educational leadership. 279p. McGraw. 
$4.50. 


(1B) International Education and 
Education in Other Countries 


Amer. Council on Educ. American and Canadian 
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viewpoints, by D. H. Wrong. 62p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1. 

Antonakaki, K. D. Greek education; reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative structure. 274p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$4. 

Beebe, G. A. A study of foreign students in 
greater New York. Proc. 52p. Greater N.Y. 
Council for For. Students. $1. 

Butts, R. F. Assumptions underlying Australian 
education. 80p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $2.50. 

Cieslak, E. C. The foreign student in American 
colleges. 175p. Wayne Univ. Press. $5. 

Committee on Educ. Interchange Policy. The 
goals of student exchange; an analysis of goals 
of programs for foreign students. 15p. Com. 
on Educ. Interchange Policy. 

Eells, W. C., comp. The literature of Japanese 
education, 1945-54. Proc. 210p. Shoe String 
Press. $5. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Handbook on inter- 
national study, 1955. 350p. Inst. of Internat. 
Educ. $3. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Open doors; a report 
on three surveys. 56p. Inst. of Internat. Educ. 
50¢. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Report on the Na- 
tional conference on exchange of persons. 84p. 
Inst. of Internat. Educ. 50¢. 

Kandel, I. L. The new era in education; a com- 
parative study. 388p. Houghton. $4. 

Kneller, G. F. Higher learning in Britain. 301p. 
Univ. of Calif. Press. $6. 

Nat. Planning Assn. The role of universities in 
technical cooperation. 23p. Nat. Planning Assn. 
50¢. 

Samaan, S. H. Value reconstruction and Egyptian 
education. 157p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $4.50. 

Shumsky, Abraham. The clash of cultures in 
Israel; a problem for education. 170p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

UNESCO. Eighteenth International conference on 
public education, 1955 (Internat. bur. of 
educ. Pub. no.167). 134p. Distrib. by Columbia 
Univ. Press. $1.25. 

UNESCO. Teaching abroad . . . list of university 
professors and lecturers willing to teach abroad 
(Supplement . . . to the Bul. of the Internat. 
assn. of universities, no. 7, 81p.; no, 8). 23p. 
Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. 

U.S. Dept. of State. Internat. Educ. Exchange 
Service. Partners in international understand- 
ing (Internat. information and cultural ser. 
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no. 40). 44p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in Honduras, 
by M. W. Thompson (Bul. no.7). 33p. Supt. 
of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in the British 
West Indies (Studies in comparative educ.). 
Proc. 21p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in Viet Nam 
(Studies in comparative educ.). Proc. 23p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Exchange teaching opportuni- 
ties and summer seminars for American ele- 
mentary, secondary, and junior college teach- 
ers . . . 1956-57. 25p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Formal education in a rural 
Colombian community (Studies in comparative 
educ.). Proc. 17p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Rural schools of Peru 
(Studies in comparative educ.). Proc. 23p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Government awards under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt acts, 1956-57; University lectur- 
ing, adv xced research. Proc. 51p. Conf. Bd. of 
Associ: ». Councils. Free. 

Wiiliams, . Selected films for world under- 
standing. vp. Ind. Univ. Div. of Adult Educ. 
$1.50. 

Year book of education, 1954: Education and 
technological development, ed. by R. K. Hall, 
N. Hans, and J. A. Lauwerys. 630p. World 
Bk. Co. $8. 

Year book of education, 1955: Guidance and 
counseling, ed. by R. K. Hall and J. A. Lau- 
werys. 644p. World Bk. Co. $8.50. 


(IC) Religion in the Schools 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Focus 
on religion in teacher education; essays written 
at Western Michigan college . . . for the 
Teacher education and religion project. Proc. 
87p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for Teacher Educ. 
$1; quantity rates. 

Amer. Jewish Committee. Religion in public edu- 
cation; a statement of views. 20p. Amer. Jew- 
ish Com. Free. 

Clark, B. A. Religious and moral pre-induction 
programs in Catholic secondary schools. 199p. 
Cath. Univ. $2.25. 

Hintz, H. W. Religion and public higher edu- 
cation. 62p. Brooklyn Col. 

Kucera, D. W. Church-state relationships in edu- 
cation in Illinois. 252p. Cath. Univ. $2.75. 

Z.ampe, M. W. The story of an idea; the history 
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of the School of religion at the State university 
of Iowa. Rev. ed. (Bul. no.704). 14p. State 
Univ. of Iowa 


(2) Administration and Supervision 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Staff rela- 
tions in school administration; 33d yrbk. 470p. 
NEA. $5. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators and Nat. 
School Boards Assn. Written policies for 
school boards. 23p. Amer. Assn. of School 
Admins. 50¢. 

Brownell, C. L.; Gans, Leo; and Maroon, T. Z. 
Public relations in education; a textbook for 
teachers. 249p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Burton, W. H. and Brueckner, L. J. Supervision, 
a social process. 3d ed. 715p. Appleton. $6.50. 

Coladarci, A. P. and Getzels, J. W. The use of 
theory in educational administration (Educ, 
admin. mono. no.5). Proc. 28p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $1.50. 

Connecticut Univ. School of Educ. Curriculum 
Center. Annotated list of selected pamphlet 
materials of the Curriculum laboratory in the 
field of administration. Proc. 18p. Univ. of 
Conn. School of Educ. 

Edwards, Newton. The courts and the public 
schools; the legal basis of school organization 
and administration. Rev. ed. 622p. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $10. 

Hagman, H. L. and Schwartz, Alfred. Administra- 
tion in profile for school executives. 315p. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Hammock, R. C. and Owings, R. S. Supervising 
instruction in secondary schools. 316p. Mc- 
Graw. $4.75. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. What about 
services of state departments of education? 
by A. D. Albright and G. W. Hopkins. (Bur. 
of school service, Bul. v.27, no.4). 61p. Univ. 
of Ky. $1. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. School board 
handbook, by L. W. Chesney (Pub. no.147-55). 
2d ed. 172p. League of Kansas Municipalities. 
$5. 

McClure, W. P. and Stone, J. E. A study of 
leadership in schoo! district reorganization. 
84p. Univ. of Ill. Col. of Educ. $1.25. 

Melby, E. O. Administering community educa- 
tion. 325p. Prentice. $6. 

Merritt, Eleanor and Harap, Henry. Trends in 
the production of curriculum guides. 43p. Geo. 
Peabody Col. 50¢. 

Moore, H. E. and others. Nine help themselves; 
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a report on the cooperating centers program. 
286p. Southwestern Coop. Program. 

Moore, H. E. and Walters, N. B. Personnel ad- 
ministration in education. 476p. Harper. $5. 
Nat. Assn. of Educ. Secretaries. Blueprint for 
action; a handbook on the why’s and how’s 
of preparing an office handbook. 48p. NEA. 

$1.50; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Education. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; a study of some problems arising out 
of the failure to clarify the respective responsi- 
bilities of a board of education and its ad- 
ministrative staff. 23p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on the Intermediate Ad- 
ministrative Unit. Effective intermediate units; 
a guide for development. 16p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. No news is 
bad news where schools are concerned. .. . 
32p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Newton, Jim. More publicity for your school. 
Proc. 30p. Jim Newton. $1. 

Ohio School Survey Committee. Report of the 
Ohio school survey committee to the Governor 
and the General assembly. 221p. Ohio School 
Survey Com. Free. 

Pierce, T. M. and others. Community leadership 
for public education. 312p. Prentice. $6. 

Ross, D. H. and McKenna, Bernard. Class size: 
the multi-million dollar question (Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Inst. of Admin. Res. study 
no.11). 24p. Met. School Study Council. 75¢. 

Sargent, C. G. and Belisle, E. L. Educational 
administration; cases and concepts. 474p. 
Houghton. $5.50. 

Southern States Work Conference on Educ. Prob- 
lems. Educational supervision—a_ leadership 
service. 91p. Southern States Work Conf. 
$1.25. 

Southern States Work Conference on Educ. Prob- 
lems. School board leadership. 47p. Distrib. 
by T. G. Walker, Fla. Dept. of Educ. 40¢. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. Fourth annual Southwestern conference 
on improving preparation programs for school 
administrators. 61p. Southwestern Coop. Pro- 
gram. 


Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ. 


Admin. Problems, progress, procedures in the 
improvement of school administration. Proc. 
44p. Southwestern Coop. Program. 
Spaulding, F. E. School superintendent in action 
in five cities. 699p. Richard R. Smith. $6.50. 
Strang, Ruth. How to report pupil progress. 47p. 
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Science Res. Assoc. $1; quantity rates. 

Texas Research League. School district structure 
in Texas (Report no.2). Proc. 93p. Texas Res. 
League. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Clerical and custodial staff 
in public secondary day schools, by Ellsworth 
Tompkins and M. C. Rice (Cir. no.445). 
Proc. 83p. Supt. of Docs. 55¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Keystones of good internal 
administration, by Ellsworth Tompkins and 
Galen Jones (Misc. no.20). 24p. Supt. of 
Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The state and education; 
the structure and control of public education 
at the state level, by F. F. Beach and R. F, Will 
(Misc. no.23). 175p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of city school sys- 
tems: staff, pupils, and finances, 1951-52 
(Biennial survey of educ. 1950-52, chap.3). 
137p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of state school sys- 
tems: organization, staff, pupils, and finances, 
1951-52 (Biennial survey of educ. 1950-52, 
chap.2). 105p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Supervision in rural schools; 
a report on beliefs and practices, by Jane 
Franseth (Bul. no.11). 44p. Supt. of Docs. 
25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Supplementary statistics of 
public secondary schools, 1951-52, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon junior and junior-senior 
high schools (Cir. no.423). Proc. 10p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for better schools; 
the role of the official leader in program de- 
velopment. 399p. Prentice. $4. 


(3) Finance 


California Dept. of Educ. Bur. of School District 
Organization. Financing small elementary 
schools and small high schools in California. 
52p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Federal aid to education (Info. bul. no.56). 
Proc. 8p. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
Free. 

Council of State Chambers of Commerce. Issue of 
federal aid for school construction (Fed. spend- 
ing facts. Bul. no.130). Proc. 7p. Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce. Free. 

Little, J. K. and Lindman, E. L. Who should 
finance our schools? (America’s town meeting 
of the air. Bul. v.20, no. 51). 11p. Town 
Meeting. 25¢. 
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NEA. Div. of Legislation and Federal Relations. 
Now is the time! Act today to build tomor- 
row’s schools. 23p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Div. of Legislation and Federal Relations. 
Room to learn. 24p. NEA. Free. 

New York (State) Commission on Educ. Fi- 
nances. Financing education in New York 
state; first report. 24p. N.Y. (State) Com. on 
Educ. Finances. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. The 
cost of a good educational program in Pennsy!- 
vania (Res. service in educ. Bul.75, no.24). 
17p. Pa. Dept. of Public Instr. 

South Carolina. State Educ. Finance Commission. 
South Carolina's educational revolution; a 
report of progress. Unp. S.C. State Educ. 
Finance Com. Free. 

Study Committee on Federal Responsibility in 
the Field of Educ. Federal responsibility in the 
field of education (report). 154p. Supt. of 
Docs. 50¢. 

UNESCO. Financing of education; a comparative 
study (Internat. bur. of educ. Pub. no.163). 
284p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. $2. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Administration of Public 
laws 874 and 815; 4th annual report of the 
Commissioner of education, June 30, 1954. 
Proc. 178p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Current expenditures per 
pupil in public school systems: large cities, 
1953-54 (Cir. no.436). 27p. Proc. 25¢; Cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil in public school 
systems: small and medium sized cities, 1953- 
54 (Cir. no.438). 34p. Proc. 30¢. Supt. of 
Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Public school finance pro- 
grams of the United States, by C. D. Hutchins 
and A. R. Munse (Misc. no.22). Proc. 251p. 
Supt. of Docs. $1.50. 


(4) School Plant 


American school and university, 1955-56, v.27. 
1212p. Amer. School Pub. Corp. $7. 

Cowgill, C. H. Comparative cost studies of 
school buildings (Va. polytechnic inst. Engi- 
neering experiment station ser. no.99). 42p. 
Va. Polytechnic Inst. 50¢. 

Engelhardt, N. L., Jr. Planning secondary schools 
for general education programs. Unp. Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, and Leggett. 

Harman, D. B. Flexibility in the co-ordinated 
classroom. [29p.], E. F. Hauserman. Free. 
Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Indiana and mid- 

west school building planning conference; pro- 
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ceedings (Bul. v.31, no.5). 149p. Ind. Univ. 
$1. 

New England School Development Council. The 
road to better schools, by Basil Castaldi. Proc. 
154p. New Eng. School Development Council. 
$3. 


(5) Legislation 


Duke Univ. School of Law. School pupils and 
the law (Law and contemporary problems, v.20, 
no.1). 195p. Duke Univ. School of Law. $2. 

Edwards, Newton. The courts and the public 
schools; the legal basis of school organization 
and administration. Rev. ed. 622p. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $10. 

Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 1955. 
121p. Garber. $2.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Compulsory education re- 
quirements (Cir. no.440). Proc. 17p. US. 
Office of Educ. Free. 


(6) Educational History and 
Biography 


Barber, W. C. Elmira college; the first hundred 
years. 290p. McGraw. $4.75. 

Blair, Lyle and Kuhn, Madison. A short history 
of Michigan State. 39p. Michigan State Col. 
Press. $1. 

Butts, R. F. A cultural history of western educa- 
tion. 2d ed. 645p. McGraw. $6.50. 

Coulton, T. E. A city college in action; struggle 
and achievement at Brooklyn College, 1930- 
55. 233p. Harper. $3.50. 

Day, Beth. The little professor of Piney Woods; 
the story of Professor Laurence Jones. 192p. 
Messner. $2.95. 

Drake, W. E. The American school in transition. 
624p. Prentice. $5. 

Hoxie, R. G. and others. A history of the faculty 
of political science, Columbia university (Bi- 
centennial history of Columbia university). 
326p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4.50. 

Jarrold, R. M. and Fromm, G. E. Time the great 
teacher; a history of one hundred years of the 
New Jersey state teachers college at Trenton. 
178p. Princeton Univ. Press. $2.20. 

Jennings, W. W. Transylvania, pioneer univer- 
sity of the west. 321p. Pageant. $4. 

Keller, Helen. Teacher: Anne Sullivan Macy. 
247p. Doubleday. $3.50. 

Morgan, J. R. A world school: the Colorado 
school of mines. 199p. Sage Books. $5. 

Patterson, S. W. Hunter college; eighty-five years 
of service. 263p. Lantern. $3.50. 
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Peck, E. S. Berea’s first century: 1855-1955. 217p. 
Univ. of Ky. Press. $3. 

Pierson, G. W. Yale: the University college, 
1921-37 (Yale col. and univ. 1871-1937, v.2). 
740p. Yale Univ. Press. $6. 

Smith, W. A. Ancient education. 309p. Philo- 
sophical. $3.75. 

Straker, R. L. The unseen harvest; Horace Mann 
and Antioch college. 39p. Antioch Col. 

Suhrie, A. L. Teacher of teachers. 418p. Rich- 
ard R. Smith. $5. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood and 


Adolescence 


Almy, Millie. Child development. 490p. Holt. 
$4.50. 

Baldwin, A. L. Behavior and development in 
childhood. 619p. Dryden. $6.25. 

Beecher, Marguerite and Beecher, Willard. Par- 
ents on the run. 238p. Julian. $3.50. 

Bettelheim, Bruno. Truants from life; the re- 
habilitation of emotionally disturbed children. 
511p. Free Press. $6. 

Breckenridge, M. E. and Vincent, E. L. Child 
development; physical and psychologic growth 
through the school years. 3d ed. 497p. Saun- 
ders. $5. 

Frank, Josette. Comics, TV, radio, movies— 
what do they offer children? (Public affairs 
pam. no.148). 28p. Pub. Affairs Com. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Hamilton, A. E. Psychology and “the great god 
fun.” 189p. Julian. $3.50. 

Hurlock, E. B. Adolescent development. 2d ed. 
590p. McGraw. $6. 

Ilg, F. L. and Ames, L. B. Child behavior. 364p. 
Harper. $3.95. 

Landis, P. H. Understanding teen-agers. 246p. 
Appleton. $3. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, Emotional 
Stability Committee. It takes all kinds, by 
Paul Yaffe. 32p. Met. School Study Council. 
60¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Mental health 
in modera education; 54th yrbk. pt.2. 397p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

Stern, Catherine and Gould, T. S. The early years 
of childhood; education through insight. 203p. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Thorpe, L. P. Child psychology and develop- 
ment. 2d. ed. 709p. Ronald. $6. 

Wattenberg, W. W. The adolescent years. 510p. 
Harcourt. $5.75. 

Wittenberg, R. M. On call for youth; how to 
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understand and help young people. 241p. Assn. 
Press. $3.50. 


(8) Educational Psychology 


Coladarci, A. P., ed. Educational psychology; a 
book of readings. 656p. Dryden. $3.90. 

Garrison, K. C. and Gray, J. S. Educational psy- 
chology. 505p. Appleton. $5. 

Lynch, W. W. An approach to the study of 
motivational problems in education (Ind. univ. 
School of educ. Bul. v.31, no.2). 48p. Ind. 
Univ. School of Educ. $1. 

Navarra, J. G. The development of scientific con- 
cepts in a young child; a case study. 147p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$3.25. 

Seidman, J. M. Readings in educational psy- 
chology. 402p. Houghton. $3.25. 

Wheat, H. G. Foundations of school learning. 
391p. Knopf. $5.50. 


(9) Studies of Childhood and Youth; 
Sociology of Childhood and Youth 


Clark, K. B. Prejudice and your child. 151p. 
Beacon. $2.50. 

Katz, Irwin. Conflict and harmony in an ado- 
lescent interracial group (Res. ser. no.1). 47p. 
N.Y. Univ. Press. $3. 

Taba, Hilda. School culture; studies of participa- 
tion and leadership. 123p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $1.50. 

Taba, Hilda. With perspective on human rela- 
tions; a study of peer group dynamics in an 
eighth grade, 155p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$1.75. 


(10) Measurement 


Darley, J. G. and Hagenah, Theda. Vocational 
interest measurement, theory and practice. 
279p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $5. 

Dyer, H. S. and King, R. G. College board 
scores, their use and interpretation, no.2. 192p. 
Col. Entrance Exam. Bd. $1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1954 fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies 
(Bul. no.65). Proc. 84p. Educ. Rec. Bur. 
$1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1955 achievement testing pro- 
gram in independent schools and supplementary 
studies (Bul. no.66). Proc. 79p. Educ. Rec. 
Bur. $2. 

Freeman, F. S. Theory and practice of psycho- 
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logical testing. Rev. ed. 609p. Holt. $6.25. 

Invitational Conference on Testing Problems, 
1954. Proceedings. 135p. Educ. Test Serv. 

Michigan State Univ. College of Educ. The 
parent-teacher conference; a technique for re- 
porting pupil progress. 6p. Mich. State Univ. 
Col. of Educ. 15¢. 

Mitzel, H. E.; Rabinowitz, William; and Ost- 
reicher, L. M. Effect of certain response sets 
on valid test variance (Res. ser. no.26). Proc. 
23p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Higher Educ. 75¢. 

Remmers, H. H. and Gage, N. L. Educational 
measurement and evaluation. Rev. ed. 650p. 
Harper. $5.50. 

Rothney, J. W. M. Evaluating and reporting 
pupil progress (What research says to the 
teacher, no.7). 33p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Strong, E. K. Vocational interests 18 years after 
college. 207p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.75. 

Tate, M. W. Statistics in education. 597p. Mac- 
millan. $6. 

Thorndike, R. L. and Hagen, Elizabeth. Measure- 
ment and evaluation in psychology and educa- 
tion. 575p. Wiley. $5.50. 

Travers, R. M. W. Educational measurement. 
420p. Macmillan. $4.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. State testing programs and 
services (Cir. no.447). Proc. 22p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher-Training 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Eighth 
yearbook. 310p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for 
Teacher Educ. $2.50. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Focus 
on religion in teacher education; essays written 
at Western Michigan college . . . for the 
Teachers’ education and religion project. Proc. 
87p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for Teacher Educ. 
$1; quantity rates. 

Amer. Federation of Teachers. Commission on 
Educ. Reconstruction. Organizing the teaching 
profession; the story of the American federa- 
tion of teachers. 320p. Free Press. $4.50. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Functions of lab- 
oratory schools in teacher education; 34th 
ytbk., ed. by A. F. Perrodin. Proc. 284p. Assn. 
for Student Teaching. $2. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Preparation of core teachers for second- 
ary schools. 96p. NEA. $1.25. 

California Teachers Assn. California teachers’ 
salaries for 1954-55 (Res. Bul. no.80). Proc. 
72p. Calif. Teachers Assn. $1. 
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California Teachers Assn. Southern Section. A 
new look at professional salaries for teachers 
(Res. report no.24). Proc. 10p. Calif. Teach- 
ers Assn. Southern Sec. 

The Carleton faculty study of teacher education; 
reports of the planning committee and the visit- 
ing consultant. 46p. Carleton Col. 

Chandler, B. J. and Petty, P. V. Personnel 
management in school administration. 598p. 
World Bk. Co. $4.75. 

Corey, F. L. Vaiues of future teachers; a study 
of attitudes contemporary 
(Teachers col. studies in educ.). 146p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 

Eberle, A. W. Brief history and analysis of the 
operation of the educational placement service 
at Indiana university (Ind. univ. school of 
educ. Bul. v.31, no.1). 30p. Ind. Univ. School 
of Educ. $1. 

Eckel, Howard. An experiment in teaching edu- 
cational administration (Ky. univ. Col. of ed. 
Bur. of school serv. Bul. v.28, no.1). 54p. 
Univ. of Ky. Col. of Educ. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary sched- 
ules in 225 urban school districts 2,500 to 
30,000 in population, 1954-55 (Cir. no.4). 
Proc. 44p. NEA. $2. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary sched- 
ules in 296 urban school districts 30,000 to 
100,000 in population, 1954-55 (Cir. no.2). 
Proc. 58p. NEA. $2.50. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Teach- 
ers for tomorrow (Bul. no.2). 72p. Fund for 
the Advancement of Educ. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Proceedings of 
the 3d Statewide conference on the 5th year in 
teacher education (Bul. v.31, no.3). 69p. Ind. 
Univ. $1. 

Jersild, A. T. When teachers face themselves. 
169p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $3.25. 

Nat. Assn. of Future Teachers of Amer. NAFTA 
reports, 1954. 28p. Future Teachers of Amer. 
50¢. 

NEA. Committee on Professional Ethics. Opin- 
ions of the Committee on professional ethics, 
with the Code of professional ethics annotated 
and an analysis of the functions of the com- 
mittee. 72p. NEA. 25¢; quautity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. The preparation, 
certification, and recruitment of teachers to 
serve rural people. Proc. 58p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. Extra pay for extra duties, 
urban school districts over 100,000 in popula- 
tion (Special memo.). Proc. 46p. NEA. 50¢. 
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NEA. Research Div. Special salary tabulations: 
1A—Salaries paid teachers, principals, and 
certain other school employees, 1954-55, 133 
urban school districts over 100,000 in popula- 
tion. Proc. 55p.; 1B—Salaries paid school ad- 
ministrators and supervising officers, 1954-55, 
133 urban school districts over 100,000 in 
population. Proc. 46p.; 2A—Salaries paid 
teachers, principals, and certain other school 
employees, 1954-55, 368 urban school dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in population. Proc. 
59p.; 2B—Salaries paid school administrative 
and supervisory officers, 1954-55, 367 urban 
school districts 30,000 to 100,000 in popula- 
tion. Proc. 27p.; 3A, 4A, and 5A—School 
salaries, 1954-55, 1,965 urban school districts 
2,500 to 30,000 in population. Proc. 21p. 
NEA. $5. ea. part. 

NEA. Research Div. Technical problems in so- 
cial security coverage for public-school teach- 
ers. Proc. 16p. NEA. 25¢. 

New England School Development Council. 1955 
salary schedules and personnel policies. Proc. 
49p. New England School Development Coun- 
cil. $2. for non-members. 

Passow, A. H. and others. Training curriculum 
leaders for cooperative research (Horace Mann- 
Lincoln inst. of school experimentation pam. 
ser.). 158p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $1.35. 

Pfeiffer, R. T. Working with student teachers 
(Professional ser. Bul. no.4). 15p. Mich. State 
Univ. School of Educ. 20¢. 

Ruml, Beardsley and Tickton, S. G. Teaching 
salaries then and now; a 50-year comparison 
with other occupations and industries (Fund 
for the advancement of educ. Bul. no.1). 93p. 
Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Free. 

The Tax Foundation, Inc. School teachers’ salaries 
in large cities, 1954-55 (Govt. finance brief 
no.1). Proc. 24p. The Tax Found. Free. 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bur. and US. 
Office of Educ. New teachers for the nation’s 
children; an idea for community action (Leaflet 
no.23). 10p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Elementary and secondary 
school teacher supply and demand in 1954 as 
reported by 602 teacher placement officers 
(Cir. no.437). Proc. 4p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Exchange teaching oppor- 
tunities and summer seminars for American 


elementary, secondary, and junior college 
teachers . . . 1956-57. 25p. U.S. Office of 
Educ. Free. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. Salaries and other character- 
istics of beginning rural school teachers; 1953- 
54, by Wells Harrington and M. C. Rice (Cir. 
no.446). Proc. 16p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching as a career, by 
E. W. Anderson (Bul. no.2). 20p. Supt. of 
Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. What some communities are 
doing to recruit elementary teachers (Educ. 
brief no.31). Proc. 16p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

Watson, C. M. and Richey, R. W. Present prac- 
tices and trends in the preparation of ele- 
mentary school principals at the graduate level 
(Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul., v.31, no.4). 
54p. Ind. Univ. School of Educ. $1. 

Wingo, G. M. and Schorling, Raleigh. Ele- 
mentary-school student teaching, 2d ed. 452p. 
McGraw. $5. 

Yauch, W. A.; Bartels, M. H.; and Morris, 
Emmet. The beginning teacher. 339p. Holt. 
$3.50. 


(12) Audio-Visual Education 


(Aids in specific subjects are with the 
subject) 


Amer. Council on Educ. Credit courses by tele- 
vision; report of a conference . . . Feb. 21-22, 
1955. 49p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1. 

Dent, C. H. and Tiemann, E. F. Felt boards for 
teaching (Bridges for ideas, no.3). 26p. Univ. 
of Texas, Div. of Ext. $1. 

Haas, K. B. and Packer, H. Q. Preparation and 
use of audio-visual aids. 3d ed. 381p. Prentice. 
$3.75. 

Holland, B. F. and others. Audiovisual materials 
and devices. 85p. Rogers Litho. $3. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free films; 15th ed. Proc. 
591p. Educators Progress Serv. $6. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free slidefilms. 7th ed. 
Proc. 185p. Educators Progress Serv. $5. 

Joint Committee on Educ. Television. Television 
in our schools; the report of a seminar on in- 
school telecasting. 62p. Joint Com. on Educ. 
Television. 50¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Audio- 


visual centers in colleges and universities 


(Planning schools for use of audio-visual ma- 
terials, no.4). 140p. NEA. $1.50; quantity 
rates. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. Teaching with 
a filmstrip, by Margaret Divizia. 16p. Soc. for 
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Visual Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. List of educational AM and 
FM radio and television stations by state and 
city. Proc. 11p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. U.S. government films for 
public educational use, by Seerley Reid, Anita 
Carpenter, and A. R. Daugherty (Bul. no.1). 
Proc. 651p. Supt. of Docs, $1.75. 

Wittich, W. A. and Hanson, G. L., comps. Edu- 
cators guide to free tapes, scripts and tran- 
scriptions. Proc. 144p. Educators Progress Serv. 
$4.75. 


(13A) Curriculum, Extracurricular 
Activities, and Teaching Methods 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. List of outstanding curriculum ma- 
terials, 1951-54. Proc. 35p. NEA. 75¢. 

Beauchamp, Mary; Llewellyn, Ardelle; and 
Worley, V. S. Building brotherhood; what can 
elementary schools do (Intergroup educ. pam. 
no.8). 64p. Nat. Conf. of Christians and Jews 
25¢. 

Brueckner, L. J. and Bond, G. L. The diagnosis 
and treatment of learning difficulties. 424p. 
Appleton. $5. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Seminar in Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. The work 
of the curriculum coordinator in selected New 
Jersey schools; a report to the New Jersey 
curriculum coordinators. Proc. 50p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Connecticut Univ. School of Educ. Curriculum 
Center. Annotated list of selected pamphlet 
materials of the Curriculum laboratory in the 
field of the core. Proc, 7p. Univ. of Conn. 
School of Educ. Free; supply Itd. 

Dade County (Fla.) Public Schools. A guide to 
curriculum planning in the Dade county pub- 
lic schools (Curriculum bul. no.1, rev.). Proc. 
30p. Dade Co. (Fla.) Public Schools. 50¢. 

Driscoll, G. P. Child guidance in the classroom 
(Practical suggestions for teaching no.13). 
93p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $1. 

Garrison, M. L. The improvement of teaching; a 
two-fold approach. 461p. Dryden. $4.50. 

Hymes, J. L., Jr. Behavior and misbehavior; a 
teacher's guide to action. 140p. Prentice. $3; 
$2 pa. 

Hymes, J. L., Jr. A child development point of 
view. 145p. Prentice. $3; $2. pa. 

Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. Resource ideas 
for planning classroom programs. 45p. Iowa 
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Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Lane, Howard and Beauchamp, Mary. Human 
relations in teaching; the dynamics of helping 
children grow. 353p. Prentice. $4.95. 

McDonald, Blanche and Nelson, Leslie. Success- 
ful classroom control. Proc. 157p. W. C. 
Brown Co. $3. 

Morrison, P. D. Reference sources for curriculum 
development (Curriculum bul. no.148). Proc. 
14p. Univ. of Ore. School of Educ. 25¢. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. How to study 
a class, by L. E. Giles and O. W. Renfrow 
(How to do it ser. no.19). 7p. Nat. Council 
for the Social Studies. 25¢ ea.; quantity rates. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Mental health 
in modern education; 54th yrbk. pt.2. 397p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Bur. of Cur- 
riculum Research. Memorandum on curriculum 
research. 45p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Educ. Bur. 
of Curriculum. 

Nicola, Ethel and Witte, Diane. The rabbit with 
a high I.Q. 27p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. 40¢. 

Passow, H. A. and others. Training curriculum 
leaders for cooperative research. 158p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.35. 

Strang, Ruth. Guided study and homework (What 
res. says to the teacher, no.8). 33p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Toops, M. D. Working in the core program in 
Burris laboratory school (Col. pub. no.154). 
60p. Ball State Teachers Col. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Aviation education in 
junior high schools; a bibliography (Cir. 
no.435). Proc. 4p. US, Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Curriculum problems of 
junior high bibliography (Cir. 
no.430). Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 


sc hools; a 


(13B) Teaching Aids and Materials, 
and School Libraries 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Choosing 
free materials for use in the 
Amer. Assn. of School Admin 

Cronbach, L. J., ed. Text materials in modern 


education; a comprehensive theory and plat- 


schools. 24p. 


50¢. 


form for research, 216p. Univ. of Ill. Press. 
$2.50 
Dent, C 
for teaching (Bridges for ideas, no. 2). 38p. 
Univ. of Texas, Div. of Ext. $1. 
Educ. Div. Sources of free 


and inexpensive educational materials. 192p. 


H. and Tiemann, E. F. Bulletin boards 


Field Enterprises, Inc 
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Field Enterprises. $5. 

Horkheimer, P. A., ed. Elementary teachers guide 
to free curriculum materials. 12th ed. Proc. 
315p. Educators Progress Serv. $5.50. 

Marshall, R. D. A bibliography of bibliographies 
of instructional aids to learning. (Curriculum 
bul. no.57, Sth rev.). Proc. 42p. Univ. of 
Ore. School of Educ. 65¢. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
How good are our teaching materials? A guide 
to understanding and improvement (Working 
guide no.8). 95p. Nat. Citizens Com. Single 
copy free; add'l. copies 25¢ ea. 

Rossoff, Martin. The library in high school teach- 
ing. 124p. Wilson. $2. 

The school library and the White House con- 
ference on education; addresses . . . at the 
general meeting of the American association of 
school librarians, July 5, 1955. 20p. Grolier 
Soc. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching aids for developing 
international understanding: Canada. Proc. 
10p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching aids for develop- 
ing international understanding: France. Proc. 
12p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Walters Art Gallery. Activities for children of 
elementary school age (Circular on museum 
educ. no.8). Proc. 31p. Walters Art Gallery. 


(14) Intercultural Education 


Beauchamp, Mary; Llewellyn, Ardelle; and Wor- 
ley, V. S. Building brotherhood; what can 
elementary schools do (Intergroup educ. pam. 
no.8). 64p. Nat. Conf. of Christians and Jews. 
25¢. 

Grambs, J. D. Human relations and audio-visual 
materials (Intergroup educ. pam. no.10). 68p. 
Nat. Conf. of Christians and Jews. 25¢. 

Heaton, M. M. and Lewis, H. B., eds. Reading 
ladders for human relations. Rev. and enl. ed. 
215p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.75. 

Nat. Conf. on Human Relations. Current prob- 
lems and issues in human relations; proceed- 
ings. 70p. Anti-Defamation League. $1. 


(15) Kindergarten, Preschool, 
and Elementary Education 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Equipment 
and supplies for nursery, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and intermediate schools and home use. 
1955 rev. (Bul. no.39). 92p. Assn. for Child- 
hood Educ. $1.25. 
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Bley, E. S. Launching your preschooler. 124p. 
Sterling. $2.50. 

Brogan, Peggy and Fox, L. K. Helping children 
learn; a concept of elementary-school method. 
380p. World Bk. Co. $4. 

Ellison, E. A. Teacher, teacher, don’t whip me. 
189p. Christopher Pub. House. $2.75. 

Fitzgerald, J. A. and Fitzgerald, P. G. Methods 
and curricula in elementary education. 591p. 
Bruce. $5.50. 

Hanna, L. A.; Potter, G. L.; and Hagaman, 
Neva. Unit teaching in the elementary school. 
592p. Rinehart. $5.50. 

Moustakas, C. E. and Berson, M. P. The nursery 
school and child care center. ,222p. Morrow. 
$3.50. 

Nat. Council of State Consultants in Elementary 
Educ. Education for children below six. Proc. 
30p. Nat. Council of State Consultants in 
Elem. Educ. $1. 

New York (State) Univ. A design for im- 
proving elementary education in New York 
State. 75p. N.Y. (State) Educ. Dept. 

Ohio State Univ. College of Educ. Group studies 
in the elementary grades of the Ohio state uni- 
versity school. 124p. Ohio State Univ. Press. 
$2. 

Otto, H. J., ed. Curriculum enrichment for gifted 
elementary school children in regular classes 
(Texas univ. Bur. of lab. schools, pub. no.6). 
135p. Univ. of Texas Press. $2. 

Otto, H. J.; Floyd, Hazel; and Rouse, Margaret. 
Principles of elementary education. Rev. ed. 
445p. Rinehart. $5. 

Read, K. H. The nursery school; a human rela- 
tionships laboratory. 2d ed. 297p. Saunders. 
$4. 

Sherman, R. S. Sharing and planning; the use of 
the democratic method in the classroom, with 
emphasis on the second grade. 93p. Exposition 
Press. $3. 

Slater, E. M. The primary unit (Curriculum bul. 
no.3). Proc. 33p. Univ. of Conn. School of 
Educ. 

Thomas, R. M. Ways of teaching in elementary 

schools. 558p. Longmans. $4.75. 

JS. Office of Educ. Report of Conference for 

supervisors of elementary education in large 

cities. Proc. S4p. USS. Office of Educ. Free. 


= 


(16) Secondary Education 


Bent, R. K. and Kronenberg, H. H. Principles 
of secondary education. 3d ed. 542p. McGraw. 
$5.50. 
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2d ed. 534p. Prentice-Hall. $5.75. 

Rossing, N. L. Principles of secondary education. 

California. Dept. of Educ. A study of continua- 
tion education in California, by E. E. Shaffer 
(Bul. v.24, no.9). 126p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Faunce, R. C. Secondary school administration. 
387p. Harper. $4.50. 

Franzen, C. G. F. Foundations of secondary edu- 
cation. 492p. Harper. $4.50. 

Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. Strengthening 
human values in our schools. 63p. Dept. of 
Public Instruction. 

Keller, F. J. The comprehensive high school. 
302p. Harper. $4. 

Koos, L. V. Junior high school trends 
Harper. $2.50. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Better high 
schools faster; 2d report of techniques for 
change committee. Proc. 39p. Met. School 
Study Council. 60¢. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary School Principals. It’s 
high time; guide for parents of high school 
students. 40p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn. 
Teaching the three R’s in the secondary school ; 
1955 yrbk. 83p. N.J. Secondary School Teach- 
ers Assn. $1. 

Schram, Hugh. Pilot study; a report on defense 
information and orientation programs in eight- 
een Michigan schools. 28p. Mich. Secondary- 
School Assn. 

Texas Commission on Coordination in Educ. 
Cooperation on Problems of school and col- 
lege (Res. bul. no.41). Proc. 19p. Texas Com. 
on Coordination. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The core program in the 
junior high school; a bibliography (Cir. 
no.428). Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Curriculum problems of 
junior high schools; a bibliography (Cir. 
no.430). Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Guidance and pupil person- 
nel services in the junior high school; a bib- 
liography (Cir. no.426). Proc. 7p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. High school graduation re- 
quirements established by state departments of 
education (Cir. no.445). Proc. 14p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The incomplete high school 
—what, where, and why? (Cir. no.452). Proc. 
9p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Junior high school facts- 
a graphic analysis, by W. H. Gaumnitz and 
others (Misc. no.21). Proc. 7ip. Supt. of 


171p. 
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Docs. 50¢. 

J.§. Office of Educ. Organization, administration, 
and supervision of junior high schools; a bib- 
liography (Cir. no.425). Proc. 12p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Pupil activities in junior 
high schools; a bibliography (Cir. no.427). 
Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Strengths and weaknesses 
of the junior high schools; report of the Na- 
tional conference on junior high schools .. . 
Feb. 24-26, 1955, comp. by W. H. Gaumnitz 
(Cir. no.441). 56p. Supt. of Docs. 40¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. State accreditation of high 
schools; practices and standards of state agen- 
cies, by G. S. Wright (Bul. no.5). 81p. Supt. 
of Docs. 30¢. 

Vredevoe, L. E. A brief outline of secondary edu- 
cation. Proc. 5ip. W. H. Dutton. $1. 

Whitney, F. P. The changing high school; studies 
in secondary education. 174p. Exposition Press. 
$3.50. 


oo 


— 


(17A) Language Arts 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. When chil- 
dren write (Bul. no.95). 40p. Assn. for Child- 
hood Educ. 75¢. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Research helps in teaching the language 
arts, by H. G. Shane. 80p. NEA. $1. 

Boyd, G. A. and Furness, E. L. Diagnostic and 
instructional procedures in the language arts. 
Proc. 115p. Univ. of Wyo, Col. of Educ. $1.25. 

Cole, Luella. Handwriting for left-handed chil- 
dren. 17p. Public School Pub. Co. $1. 

Gresham, F, B. The teaching of English in Vir- 
ginia high schools. 50p. Va. Assn. of Teachers 
of English. $1. 

Herrick, V. E. and Jacobs, L. B., eds. Children 
and the language arts. 524p. Prentice. $5.50. 
Hildreth, Gertrude. Teaching spelling; a guide to 
basic principles and practices. 346p. Holt. 

$3.95. 

Miller, Sister Mary Janet. English in the Catholic 
secondary school (Proceedings of the work- 
shop ... June 11-24, 1954). Proc. 240p. Cath. 
Univ. $2.50. 

Smith, D. V. Communication, the miracle of 
shared living (Kappa Delta Pi lecture). 105p. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Thomas, C. A, Language power for youth. 269p. 
Appleton. $3.25. 

Thomas, E. S. Evaluating student themes. Proc. 
39p. Univ. of Wis. Press. 75¢. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. Annotated bibliography for 
teachers of English as a foreign language, by 
Robert Lado (Bul. no.3). Proc. 224p. Supt. of 
Docs. 65¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Language arts in the junior 
high school; a bibliography (Cir. no.429). 
Proc. 10p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Van Riper, Charles and Butler, K. G. Speech 
in the elementary classroom. 182p. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Yale Univ. Master of Arts in Teaching Program. 
Reports and speeches of the first Yale con- 
ference on the teaching of English. Proc. Pag- 
ing varies. Yale Univ. Hall of Graduate 
Studies. $1. 


(17B) Reading 


Burton, W. H. and others. Nature and develop- 
ment of meaning with special reference to 
beginning reading (Curriculum bul. no.149). 
Proc. 42p. Univ. of Ore. School of Educ. 65¢. 

Causey, O. S., ed. What the colleges are doing 
in planning and improving college reading 
programs. Proc. 160p. Texas Christian Univ. 
Press. 

Causey, O. S. and Kingston, A. J., eds. Evaluating 
college reading programs (Southwest reading 
conf, for cols. and univs. 4th yrbk.). 125p. 
Texas Christian Univ. Press. $2.25. 

Dolch, E. W. Methods in reading. 377p. Garrard. 
$3.50. 

Flesch, Rudolph. Why Johnny can’t read—and 
what you can do about it. 222p. Harper. $3. 
Grambs, J. D., ed. The development of lifetime 
reading habits; a report of a conference. 23p. 

Bowker. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Herr, S. E. Diagnostic and corrective procedure 
in teaching of reading (Campus. outlines). 
Proc. 111p. Col. Bk. Store. 

Hester, K. B. Teaching every child to read. 416p. 
Harper. $4. 

McKim, M. G. Guiding growth in reading in the 
modern elementary school. 528p. Macmillan. 
$5.25. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Reading for today’s children (34th yrbk.). 
278p. NEA. $3.50; quantity rates. 

Robinson, H. M., ed. Oral aspects of reading; 
proceedings of the annual conference on read- 
ing . . . Univ. of Chic. (Supp. educ. mono. 
no.82). 166p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Spache, George. Resources in teaching reading. 
Proc. 107p. Univ. of Fla. Reading Lab. and 
Clinic. 
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Strang, Ruth; McCullough, C. M.; and Traxler, 
A. E. Problems in the improvement of reading. 
2d ed. 426p. McGraw. $5. 

Traxler, A. E. and Townsend, Agatha. Eight more 
years of research in reading; summary and 
bibliography (Educ. records bul. no.64). Proc. 
283p. Educ. Records Bur. $3. 

Van Roekel, B. H. Preparing your child for first 
steps in reading (Professional ser. bul. no.6). 
20p. Mich. State Univ. School of Educ. 25¢. 

Yoakam, G. A. Basal reading instruction. 357p. 
McGraw. $4.50. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 


Alpern, H.; Arndt, C. O.; and Katsh, A. I., eds. 
New frontier: teaching foreign languages in 
the elementary school; report of the 20th an- 
nual foreign language conference. Proc. 37p. 
N.Y. Univ. School of Educ. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Foreign-language pro- 
grams in elementary grades (Cir. no.6). Proc. 
33p. NEA. $1. 

UNESCO. The teaching of modern languages 

. Studies deriving from the International 
seminar . . . at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, in 
August, 1953 (Problems in educ. no.10). 295p. 
Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. $2.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching aids for develop- 
ing international understanding: useful refer- 
ences for teachers of Spanish, French, and 
German. Proc. 10p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching. Status of foreign language 
study in American elementary schools, 1954. 
Proc. 27p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 
Science teaching improvement program. 24p. 
Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 
Free. 

Brandwein, P. F. The gifted stud-nt as future 
scientist. 107p. Harcourt. $1.50. 

Ceccarini, Frances and Dutton, W. H. Making 
instructional aids and independent seat work in 
arithmetic. Proc. 74p. W. H. Dutton. $1.75. 

Dittmer, H. J., ed. Conservation projects for the 
high school (N.M. Bd. of educ. Bul. no.19). 
59p. N.M. Bd. of Educ. 

Duncan, D. C. Arithmetic in general education. 
Proc. 194p, Brown. $2.25. 

Fehr, H. F. Teaching high-school mathematics 
(What research says to the teacher, no.9). 
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33p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Johnson, D. A. How to use your bulletin board 
(How to do it ser. no.1). 11p. Nat. Council of 
Teachers of Math. 50¢. 

Kliebhan, Sister Mary Camille. An experimental 
study of arithmetic problem-solving ability of 
sixth grade boys; a dissertation. 51p. Catholic 
Univ. $1. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Encouraging future 
scientists: materials and services available in 
1955-56. 24p. Nat. Science Teachers Assn. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. If you want to do a 
science project. 20p. Nat. Science Teachers 
Assn. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Science teaching 
ideas, II, ed. by Abraham Raskin. 47p. Nat. 
Science Teachers Assn. $1; quantity rates. 

O’Brien, K. E., ed. Successful devices in teaching 
algebra. Proc. 150p.; Successful devices in 
teaching geometry. Proc. 166p. J. W. Walch. 
$2.50 ea. 

Schaaf, W. L. Recreational mathematics; a guide 
to the literature. 129p. Nat. Council of 
Teachers of Math. $1.20. 

Taylor, E. H. and Mills, C. N. Arithmetic for 
teacher-training classes. 4th ed. 438p. Holt. 
$4.25. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Mathematics and science in 
the junior high school; a bibliography (Cir. 
no.431). Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The superior pupil in junior 
high school mathematics, by E. M. McWilliams 
and K. E. Brown (Bul. no.4). 57p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 


(19) Social Studies 


Connecticut Univ. School of Educ. Curriculum 
Center. Selected list of social studies units in 
the curriculum laboratory of the University of 
Connecticut. Proc. 13p. Univ. of Conn. School 
of Educ. Free. 

Dratz, E. M. Guide to teaching; a teacher's 
handbook about the United Nations and world 
affairs. 43p. NEA. 15¢. 

Fersh, G. L., ed. The problems approach and the 
social studies (Curriculum ser. no.9). 115p. 
Nat. Council for the Social Studies. $2. 

Hunt, M. P. and Metcalf, L. E. Teaching high 
school social studies. 471p. Harper. $4.50. 
Joint Council on Economic Educ. Bibliography 
of free and inexpensive materials for economix 
education. 36p. Joint Council on Economic 

Educ. 50¢. 
Joint Council on Economic Educ. Teachers guide 
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to community resources in economic educa- 
tion. 64p. Joint Council on Economic Educ. 
$1. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Improving 
the social studies curriculum, ed. by Ruth 
Ellsworth and Ole Sand (26th yrbk.). 268p. 
NEA. $4; $3.50 pa. 

Preston, R. C., ed. Teaching world understanding. 
207p. Prentice. $3.95. 

Tooze, Ruth and Krone, B. P. Literature and 
music as resources for social studies. 457p. 
Prentice. $5.75. 


(20) Art and Music 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Art for chil- 
dren's growing (Bul. no.4). 48p. Assn. for 
Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Children 
can make it! Experiences in the world of ma- 
terials (Bul. no.28). 56p. Assn. for Childhood 
Educ. 75¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Music for 

children’s living (Bul. no.96). 48p. Assn. for 

Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

arkan, Manuel. A foundation for art education. 

235p. Ronald. $4. 

varabo-Cone, Madeleine and Royt, Beatrice. How 

to help children learn music. 138p. Harper. 


_ 
ve 


an 


$3.50 

Dykema, P. W. and Cundiff, H. M. School music 
handbook. New ed. 669p. C. C. Birchard. $5. 

Florida. Univ. Educ. Lib. Art in the classroom; 
creative teacher education in art (Bibliog. 
no.11). Proc. 8p. Univ. of Fla. Educ. Lib. 20¢. 

Hayes, E. R. Dance composition and production 
for high schools and colleges. 210p. Barnes. 
$4. 

Keiler, M. L. Art in the schoolroom. 2d ed. 230p. 
Univ. of Nebr. Press. $4.50. 

Logan, F. M. Growth of art in American schools. 
310p. Harper. $3.50. 

Morgan, H. N., ed. Music in American education; 
music education source book, no.2. 365p. 
Music Educ. Nat. Conf. $4.75 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Music build- 
ings, rooms and equipment. 96p. Music Educ 
Nat. Conf. $4.50. 

Nat. Art Educ. Assn. Art education, a frontier for 
freedom; 6th yrbk. 1955. 52p. Nat. Art. 
Educ. Assn. $2. 

UNESCO. Teaching of art in primary and sec- 
ondary schools (Internat. bur. of educ. Pub 
no.165). 312p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. 
Press. $2. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. Art education in junior high 
schools; a bibliography (Cir. no.434). Proc. 
8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Williams, H. V. Puppets go to school. 233p. 
Winston. 


(21A) General Vocational and 
Industrial Education 


California. Dept. of Educ. Basic information con- 
cerning apprenticeship and the participation of 
the public schools in the program, by G. L. 
Rosecrans. Rev. ed. 14p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Industrial arts in the junior 
high school; a bibliography (Cir. no.433). 
Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of 
annual reports of state boards for vocational 
education . . . fiscal year ended June 30, 1954. 
Proc. 43p. Supt. of Docs. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. The federal- 
state vocational education program (Misc. 
no.2354, rev.). Proc. 10p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

JS. Office of Educ. and U.S. Dept. of Labor. 
School shop—learn safe work habits here! 
15p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢; quantity rates. 


a 


_ 


= 


_— 


(21B) Business Education 


Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
Faculty requirements and faculty supply in 
collegiate business teaching, 1954-70. 35p. 
Amer, Assn. of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

Boynton, L. D. Methods of teaching bookkeeping. 
439p. South-Western Pub. Co. $3. 

Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and the Nat. 
Business Teachers Assn. The fundamental proc- 
esses in business education, ed. by H. A. 
Tonne and F. C. Archer (Amer, business educ. 
yrbk. v.12). 353p, N.Y. Univ. Bkstore. $3.75. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. A teacher's 
guide to money, banking and credit (Bul. 
no.29, Economic life ser. no.2). 99p. Nat. 
Council for the Social Studies. $1. 


(21C) Agricultural Education 


Byram, H. M.; Kitts, H. W.; and Phipps, L. J. 
Organizing, conducting, and evaluating adult- 
farmer courses in the Central region. 42p. 
Mich. State Univ. Col. of Educ. 60¢ 

Kelsey, L. D. and Hearne, C. C. Cooperative ex- 
tension work. 2d ed. 424p. Comstock Pub. 
Associates, $5. 
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Rollins, A. S. The Plymouth experiment. 20p. 
The Conservation Found. Free. 

Schroeder, W. P. Helps for evaluating programs 
of adult education in vocational agriculture 
(Professional ser. bul. no.3). 27p. Mich. State 
Univ. School of Educ. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Educational 
objectives in vocational agriculture (Mono. 
no.21, rev.). 14p. Supt. of Docs. 154. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Summaries 
of studies in agricultural education. . . Sup. 
no.18. (Bul. no.256, Agricultural ser. no.66). 
108p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel Service 


Andrew, D. C. and Downing, L. N., eds. One 
hundred and twenty readings in guidance. 
Proc. 341p. Univ. of Nebr. Press. $3.50. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Guidance in the curriculum (1955 
yrbk.). 231p. NEA. $3.75. 

Bennett, M. E. Guidance in groups; a resource 
book. 411p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Bordin, E. S. Psychological counseling. 409p. 
Appleton. $5. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Good guidance prac- 
tices in the elementary school (Bul. v.24, 
no.6). 77p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

California Univ. Counseling Center. In-service 
training of secondary school counselors; a 
study of techniques. Proc. 80p. Univ. of Calif. 
(Berkeley) Counseling Center. 

Cutts, N. E., ed. School psychologists at mid- 
century; a report of the Thayer conference. 
230p. Amer. Psych. Assn. $2.75. 

Darley, J. G. and Hagenah, Theda. Vocational 
interest measurement; theory and practice. 
320p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $5. 

Hardee, M. D., ed. Counseling and guidance in 
general education. 444p. World Bk. Co. $5. 

Hewer, V. H., ed. New perspectives in counseling 
(Minn. studies in student personnel work 
no.7). 60p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $1.50. 

High school youth and military guidance; an 
orientation booklet for high school guidance 
counselors. Unp. U.S. Dept. of the Army. 
Adjutant Gen’ls Office. Free. 

Kelley, J. A. Guidance and curriculum. 532p. 
Prentice. $5.75. 

Mathewson, R. H. Guidance policy and practice. 
Rev. ed. 424p. Harper, $4.50. 

Morris, Glyn. A guidance program for rural 
schools (Practical ideas in educ. ser.). 47p. 
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Science Res. Associates. $1; quantity rates. 

Nat. Child Labor Committee. Two is a team; 
when school and employment service work to- 
gether, by Gloria Bley (Pub. no.417). 11p. 
Nat. Child Labor Com. Free. 

New frontiers in counseling college students ; re- 
port of a workshop. 13p. Western Personnel 
Inst. $1. 

Ohlsen, M. M. Guidance; an introduction. 436p. 
Harcourt. $4.50. 

Pearman, J. R. and Burrows, A. H. Social serv- 
ices in the school. 218p. Pub. Affairs Press. 
$3.75. 

Peterson, D. W., comp. Reading list on student 
personnel work. 16p. Western Personnel Inst. 
$1. 

Roeber, E. C.; Smith, G. E.; and Erickson, C. E. 
Organization and administration of guidance 
services. 2d ed. 294p. McGraw. $4.75. 

Smith, G. E. Counseling in the secondary school. 
365p. Macmillan. $4.25. 

Southworth, W. H. and O'Connell, D. D., eds. 
Teamwork in handling guidance and health 
problems. Proc. 69p. Kramer Business Service. 
$1. 

Strong, E. K., Jr. Vocational interests 18 years 
after college. 207p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 
$3.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Cumulative records; state 
laws and state department of education regula- 
tions and services (Guidance and pupil-person- 
nel services, Guide lines no.5). Proc. 9p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Guidance and personnel 
services in the junior high school; a bibli- 
ography (Cir. no.426). Proc. 7p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free, 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Girls’ and 
women’s occupations; selected references, July 
1948-Sept. 1954, by Louise Moore (Bul. 
no.257). 99p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

Weaver, G. L. How, when and where to pro- 
vide occupational information. 47p. Science 
Res. Associates. $1; quantity rates. 

Willey, R. D. and Andrew, D. C. Modern 
methods and techniques in guidance. 653p. 
Harper. $5. 

Year book of education, 1955: Guidance and 
counselling, ed. by R. K. Hall and J. A. 
Lauwerys. 644p. World Bk. Co. $8.50. 


(23) Health, Physical, Safety 
Education, and Recreation 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
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Recreation. Physical education for college men 
and women; Washington conference report. 
Proc. 40p. Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical 
Educ. $1. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Rec- 
reation. Report of the International congress 
on the essentials of physical education for 
youth. 169p. Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical 
Educ. $2. 

Bucher, C. A. Administration of school health 
and physical education programs. 424p. Mos- 
by. $5.50. 

Bunn, J. W. Scientific principles of coaching. 
306p. Prentice. $3.70. 

Byrd, O. E., comp. School health sourcebook. 
373p. Stanford Univ. Press. $7.50. 

Cornacchia, H. J. and Nixon, J. E. Playground 
facilities for rural and small elementary schools 
(Educ. admin. mono. no.4). Proc. 43p. Stan- 
ford Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Cowell, C. C. and Hazelton, H. W. Curriculum 
designs in physical education. 403p. Prentice. 
$5.50. 

Jenny, J. H. Introduction to recreation education. 
310p. Saunders. $4.50. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educ. 
of the NEA and Amer. Medical Assn. The 
nurse in the school; an interpretation. Rev. 
ed. 53p. NEA, $1. 

Joynson, D. C, Physical education for children; 
a handbook of objective activities. 215p. 
Philosophical. $4.75. 

Layman, E. M. Mental health through physical 
education and 520p. Bur- 
gess. $4. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Criteria 
for driver education. 15p. NEA. 5¢. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Health guidance 
in elementary schools (Curriculum bul. 1954- 
55 ser. no.3). 36p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of 
Educ. 

O'Keefe, P. R, and Aldrich, Anita. Education 
through physical activities. 2d ed. 331p. Mos- 
by. $4.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Health, physical education, 
athletics, safety and outdoor education in the 
junior high school (Cir. no.432). Proc. 15p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching nutrition in the 


recreation. Proc. 


elementary schools (Nutrition educ. ser. pam. 
no.7, rev. ed.). 32p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

Walker, Herbert, Health in the elementary 
school; the role of the classroom teacher. 228p. 
Ronald. $4 
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(24) Special Education and 
Exceptional Children 


Belenky, Robert. A swimming program for blind 
children (Educ. ser. no.11). 44p. Amer. 
Found. for the Blind. 45¢. 

Birch, J. W. and Stevens, G. D. Reaching the 
mentally retarded. 44p. Public School Pub. 
Co. $1. 

California. Dept. of Educ. A guide to the edu- 
cation of the deaf in the public schools of 
California, by C. W. Watson (Bul. v.24, no.5). 
57p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Cruickshank, W. M., ed. Psychology of excep- 
tional children and youth. 594p. Prentice. 
$6.50. 

Dunn, L. M.; Geer, W. C.; and Godwin, W. L. 
Teachers for the South’s handicapped children; 
a report prepared for the Commission on 
training of teachers of handicapped children. 
33p. Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Free. 

Frampton, M. E. and Gall, E. D., eds. Special 
education for the exceptional. v.1., Introduc- 
tion and problems. 453p.; v.2, The physically 
handicapped and special health problems. 
677p. Porter Sargent. $5.50 ea. vol. 

Havighurst, R. J.; Stivers, Eugene; and De- 
Haan, R. F. A survey of the education of 
gifted children (Sup. educ, mono. no.83). 
Proc. 114p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.50. 

Heiser, K. F. Our backward children. 240p. Nor- 
ton. $3.75. 

Jenks, W. F., ed. The forgotten ones; our ex- 
ceptional children (Proceedings of the 3d 
Annual workshop on special education). Proc. 
187p. Cath. Univ. $2.25. 

Kornberg, Leonard. A class for disturbed chil- 
dren; a case study and its meaning for educa- 
tion. 157p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

Levine, B. D. Provisions and practices to serve 
the exceptional child in Texas secondary 
schools (Res. study no.17), 24p. Texas Study 
of Secondary Educ. 50¢. 

Passow, A. H. and others. Planning for talented 
youth; considerations for public schools, 84p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$1. 

Raskin, N. J. Vocational counseling of blind stu- 
dents (Vocational ser. no.3). 24p. Amer. 
Found, for the Blind, 30¢. 

Rothstein, J. H. and O'Connor, Thomas. Films 
on the handicapped ; an annotated bibliography. 
56p. Internat. Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. $1. 
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Texas Study of Secondary Educ. Provisions and 
practices to serve the exceptional child in 
Texas secondary schools, by B. D. Levine 
(Res. study no.17). 24p. Texas Study of 
Secondary Educ. 50¢. 

Wallin, J. E. W. Education of mentally handi- 
capped children. 485p. Harper. $4.50. 

Wishik, S. M. How to help your handicapped 
child (Pub. affairs pam. no.219). 28p. Pub. 
Affairs Com. 25¢. 

The Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic. The 
exceptional child faces adulthood; proceedings 
of the 1955 spring conference. 114p. Woods 
Schools. Single copy free; add’l single copy 
$1; quantity rates. 

Worcester, D. A. The education of children of 
above-average mentality. 58p. Univ. of Nebr. 
Press. $2. 


(25) Education for Family Life 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. Strengthening family 
life education in our schools; report of the 
Midwest project on in-service education of 
teachers. Proc. 185p. Amer. Social Hygiene 
Assn, $1. 

Avery, C. E. and Kirkendall, L. A. The Oregon 
developmental center project in family life 
education. 60p. E. C. Brown Trust Co. 

California. Dept. of Educ. What's the next move 
in homemaking education? A report on a study 
of attitudes regarding homemaking education, 
by O. A. Hall (Bul. v.24, no.2). 133p. Calif. 
Dept. of Educ. 75¢. 

Nat. Committee for Educ. in Family Finance. 
Education in family finance; a seven year prog- 
ress report. 15p. Nat. Com. for Educ. in 
Family Finance. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education for homemaking 
in the secondary schools of the United States, 
by Berenice Mallory and M. L. Buffum 
(Special ser. no.4). 32p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 


(26) Rural Education 


Beverley, A. S. Growing years; the development 
of the Whitmell farm-life school. 196p. Van- 
tage. $3. 

Fresno County (Calif.) Project. The Educational 
Program for Migrant Children. Teaching chil- 
dren who move with the crops; report and re- 
commendations. 95p. Fresno Co. Supt. of 
Schools. Free; Itd. distrib. 

NEA, Dept. of Rural Educ. Rural education—a 
forward look (1955 yrbk.). 486p. NEA. $3.50. 
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(27) Negro Education 


Pierce, T. M. and others. White and Negro 
schools in the South. 338p. Prentice. $6.60. 
Tuskegee Institute. Dept. of Records and Re- 
search. A selected list of references relating 
to desegregation and integration in education, 
1949 to June, 1955 (Records and res. pam. 
no.4). Proc. 21p. 50¢; A selected list of re- 
ferences relating to the elementary, secondary 
and higher education of Negroes, 1949 to 
June, 1955 (Records and res. pam. no.5). 
Proc. 18p. 50¢; A selected list of references 
relating to discrimination and segregation in 
education, 1949 to June, 1955 (Records and 
res. pam. no.6). Proc. 9p. 35¢; A selected list 
of references relating to the Negro teacher, 
1949 to June, 1955 (Records and res. pam. 

no.7). 3p. 15¢. Tuskegee Institute. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of Negro colleges 
and universities: 1951-52 and fall of 1954 
(Cir. no.448). Proc. 16p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of public elementary 
and secondary education of Negroes in the 
Southern states: 1951-52 (Cir. no.444). Proc. 
18p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 


(28A) Higher Education 


Aly, Bower, ed. Youth education; the 29th dis- 
cussion and debate manual. 2v. Lucas Bros. 
$3.12. 

Amer. Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Higher education under stress, ed. by F. J. 
Brown and Thorsten Sellin (The Annals, 
v.301). 272p. Amer. Academy of Political and 
Social Science. $2.50; $2. pa. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Approaching equality of 
opportunity in higher education; report of a 
national conference . . . ed. by F. J. Brown 
(Studies, ser.1, no.59). 132p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $1.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. How fare American 
women? A report of the Commission on the 
education of women, by A. K. Hottel. 70p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $1. 

Assn. for Higher Educ. Current issues in higher 
education, 1955; proceedings of the 10th an- 
nual National conference on higher education, 
ed. by G. K. Smith. 343p. NEA. $3. 

Barnes, J. B. Northern Wyoming community 
college; a summary report of a college and 
community self-study. Proc. 84p. Univ. of 
Wyo. Col. of Educ. 75¢. 

Bauer, R. C. Cases in college administration 
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(Teachers col. studies in educ.). 213p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$4.50. 

Beatley, Bancroft. Another look at women’s edu- 
cation and other essays and addresses. 97p. 
Simmons Col. $2. 

Brogan, D. W. and Commager, H. S. Education: 
for whom and for what? (America’s town 
meeting of the air. Bul. v.21, no.25). Proc. 
12p. Town Hall. 25¢. 

Brugmans, Henri and others. Education for 
understanding (Univ. of Chic. Round table 
no.882). 17p. Univ. of Chic. Round Table. 
10¢. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. 
New directions for university adult education: 
institution-centered (Notes and essays on educ. 
for adults, no.11). Proc. 47p. Center for the 
Study of Liberal Educ. Single copy free; add'l 
copies 25¢ ea. 

College and University Business Administration, 
v.2, compiled by the National committee on 
the preparation of a manual on college and 
university business administration. 267p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $4.50. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. The college 
handbook, 1955-56, ed. by S. D. Karl and 
B. L. Diehl. 399p. Col. Entrance Exam. Bd. 
$1. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ. Conference 
on corporate contributions to higher education; 
summary report. 31p. Council for Financial 
Aid. Free. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ. Institutional 
needs in higher education and corporation 
practices in aid. 22p. Council for Financial 
Aid. 15¢; quantity rates. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ. The wo- 
men’s colleges in the nation’s service (Leaflet 
no.12). lip. Council for Financial Aid. Free. 

Culler, A. D. The imperial intellect; a study of 
Newman's educational ideal. 327p. Yale Univ. 
Press. $5. 

Daniels, W. M., ed. Educational opportunities 
for youth (Ref. shelf v.27, no.5). 201p. Wil- 
son. $2. 

Dennison, C. P. Faculty rights and obligations in 
eight independent liberal arts colleges. 186p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$4.50. 

Feingold, S. N. Scholarships, fellowships and 
loans, v.3. 471p. Bellman. $10. 

Hamilton, T. H. and Blackman, Edward, eds. The 
basic college of Michigan state. 127p. Mich. 
State Col. Press. $2.75. 
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Hardee, M. D., ed. Counseling and guidance in 
general education. 444p. World Bk. Co. $5. 

Hardin, C. M. Freedom in agricultural educa- 
tion. Proc. 275p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $4.50. 

Hodnett, Edward. Industry-college relations. 
158p. World Pub. Co. $3.50. 

John Price Jones Co., Inc. American giving in 
the field of higher education, 1953-54. Unp. 
John Price Jones. Free. 

Kennedy, Gail, ed. Education at Amherst; the 
new program. 330p. Harper. $4. 

Kneller, G. F. Higher learning in Britain. 301p. 
Univ. of Calif. Press. $6. 

Lee, A. M. Fraternities without brotherhood. 
159p. Beacon. $1.95. 

Library-instructional integration on the college 
level (ACRL mono. no.13). Proc. 26p. Amer. 
Lib. Assn. $1. 

Rich, C. R., ed. Problems of registrars and ad- 
missions officers in higher education (Pro- 
ceedings of the workshop . . . June 11-22, 
1954). Proc. 208p. Catholic Univ. $2.75. 

Root, E. M. Collectivism on the campus: the 
battle for the mind in American colleges. 
403p. Devin. $5. 

St. John’s College. A report on a project of 
self-study (Bul. v.7, no.2). 139p. St. John’s 
Col. Press. $1.50. 

Shaffer, H. B. Higher education for the millions 
(Editorial res. reports no.17). p.319-36. Edi- 
torial Res. Repts. 75¢ to libs.; $1 to others. 

Shosteck, Robert. The college finder. 448p. B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bur. $3.50. 

Smith, Huston. The purposes of higher educa- 
tion. 218p. Harper. $3.50. 

Snavely, G. E. The church and the four-year col- 
lege; an appraisal of their relation. 216p. Har- 
per. $3.50. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Doctoral programs 
offered by southern universities. 175p. Southern 
Regional Educ. Bd. 

Theta Xi Fraternity. A student evaluation of the 
Amherst curriculum. 31p. Amherst Col. 

Tuttle, Marguerite, ed. Counselor's guide to 
higher education, 1955-57. 55p. Marguerite 
Tuttle. $1.50. 

U.S. Nat. Student Assn. Student government, 
student leaders, and the American college, 
ed. by Eliot Freidson and H. L. Shuch- 
man. Proc. 88p. U.S. Nat. Student Assn. 
$3. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Directory of college courses 
in radio and television, 1954-55, by G. G. 
Broderick. Proc. 37p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. Earned degrees conferred 
by higher educational institutions, 1953-54 
(Cir. no.418). Proc. 86p. Supt. of Docs. 
50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Fall enrollment in higher 
educational institutions, 1954 (Cir. no.419). 
Proc. 39p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Information about publica- 
tions and leaders in general education: Supple- 
ment to loose leaf circular no.1. Proc. Unp. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Programs below the bache- 
lor’s degree level in institutions of higher 
education, 1953-54, by A. Y. Scates (Bul. 
no.9). 50p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Resident, extension, and 
adult education enrollment in institutions of 
higher education, November, 1954 (Cir. 
no.454). Proc. 34p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of higher educa- 
tion: faculty, students, and degrees, 1951-52 
(Biennial survey of educ. 1950-52, chap.4, 
sec. 1). 102p.; Statistics of higher education: 
receipts, expenditures and property, 1951-52 
(Biennial survey of educ. 1950-52, chap.4, 
sec.2). 101p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢ ea. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant col- 
leges and universities, year ended June 30, 
1954 (Bul. no.8). 61p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

Walch, J. W. Discussion handbook on equalizing 
educational opportunities. Proc. 210p. J. W. 
Walch. $3. 

Walch, J. W. Debate handbook on increasing 
educational opportunities. Proc. 219p. J. W. 
Walch. $3. 

Weathford, W. D., ed. Educational opportunities 
in the Appalachian mountains. 94p. Berea Col. 


$1. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Asheim, Lester. Training needs of librarians 
doing adult education work. Proc. 44p. Amer. 
Lib. Assn. $1.50. 

Sand, Ole. Curriculum study in basic nursing edu- 
cation. 225p. Putnam. $3.75. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Architects for 
the South. 29p. Southern Regional Educ. Bd. 
Free. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Statistics in southern 
colleges and universities. 32p. Southern Re- 
gional Educ. Bd. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education for the professions, 
ed. by L. E, Blauch. 317p. Supt. of Docs. 
$2.75; $1.75 pa. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments and 
degrees, 1954, by W. A. Jaracz and H. H. 
Armsby (Cir. no.421). Proc. 27p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. General and liberal educa- 
tional content of professional curricula: Archi- 
tecture, by J. B. Sanders (Pam. no.116). 12p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

Warren, Frank. Television in medical education. 
96p. Amer. Medical Assn. $1.75. 


(29) Adult Education 


Adult Educ. Assn. of the U.S.A. Planning bette: 
programs (Leadership pam. no.2). 48p.; 
Taking action in the community (Leadership 
pam. no.3). 48p. Adult Educ. Assn. 60¢ ea. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Credit courses by tele- 
vision; report of a conference . . . Feb. 21-22, 
1955. 49p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1. 

Barbash, Jack. Universities and unions in work- 
ers’ education. 206p. Harper. $3. 

Byram, H. M.; Kitts, H. W.; Phipps, L. J. 
Organizing, conducting, and evaluating adult- 
farmer courses in the Central region. 42p. 
Mich. State Univ. Col. of Educ. 60¢. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. 
How much does adult experience count; a re- 
port of the Brooklyn college experimental de- 
gree project, by B. H. Stern. Proc, 23p. Center 
for the Study of Liberal Educ. Free. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. 
New directions for university adult education: 
institution-centered (Notes and essays on educ. 
for adults, no.11). Proc. 47p. Center for the 
Study of Liberal Educ. Single copy free; add’! 
copies 25¢. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. 
A participant-observer approach to the teach- 
ing of human relations, by D. L. Malamud 
(Notes and essays on educ. for adults, no.10). 
Proc. 35p. Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. 
25¢. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. 
Schooling for maturity, by J. S. Diekhoff 
(Notes and essays on educ. for adults, no.13) 
Proc. 19p. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Educ. Single copy free; add’! copies 25¢ 

Clark, Delbert. Adult education and the junior 
college. 1ip. W. Ga. Col. Free. 

Community problems and leadership. 28p. Whit- 
ney Ave. Adult Educ. Center. $2. 


Donahue, Wilma, comp. Education for later 


maturity; a handbook. 338p. Whiteside. $4.50 
Goller, Gertrude. When parents get together 
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how to organize a parent education program. 
47p. Child Study Assn. of Amer. 

Grattan, C. H. In quest of knowledge; a histori- 
cal perspective on adult education. 337p. Assn. 
Press. $4.75. 

Kempfer, Homer. Adult education. 433p. Mc- 
Graw. $5.50. 

Jayne, C. D. and Gibb, J. R. The mountain 
plains project in adult education; a report and 
analysis. Proc. 39p. Adult Educ. Assn. 

Lowy, Louis. Adult education and group work. 
224p. Whiteside. $4. 

McKee, E. M. The people act; stories of how 
Americans are coming together to deal with 
their 269p. Harper. 
$3.50. 

McKinley, John and Smith, R.M. Program plan- 
ning; a handbook. 27p. Ind. Univ. Community 
Services in Adult Educ. 

Mather, L. K. The new American school for 
adults. 39p. NEA. $1. 

Mayfield, L. B. Developing an adult education 
program in Oregon public schools (Curriculum 
bul. no.146). Proc. 11p. Univ. of Ore. School 
of Educ. 20¢. 

Schroeder, W. P. Helps for evaluating programs 
of adult education in vocational agriculture 

no.3). 27p. Mich. 
State Univ. School of Educ. 25¢. 

Schwertman, J. B. Continuing education and the 


community problems. 


(Professional ser. bul. 


problem of excellence (Papers on adult educ. 
no.3). Proc. lip. Univ. of Wash. Div. of 
Adult Educ. Free. 

Snow, R. H. Community adult education. 170p. 
Putnam. $3.50. 

(30) Educational Research, 
Bibliographies, and 
Directories 
Amer. Educ. Catalog, 1955. 176p. Bowker. $1. 
Amer Nat. Child Welfare Div. Com- 
mittee on Educ. and Scholarships. Need a lift? 


Legion 


Educational opportunities for children of vet- 
erans. Sth ed, 63p. Amer, Legion. Nat. Child 
Welfare Div. 10¢ 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. 
books for $1.25 or less, comp. by E. H. 
Gross (Bul. no.36). 40p. Assn. for Childhood 
Educ. 75¢ 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


Internat. Children’s 


ment. Selected bibliography for curriculum 

workers, 1955 ed. Proc. 55p. NEA. $1. 
Books we like; a reading list of books endorsed 

and annotated by high school students (Ill. 
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English bul. v.42, no.5). 84p. Ill. Assn. of 
Teachers of English. 25¢. 

Cohen, N. M., comp. Vocational training di- 
rectory of the United States. 2d ed. Proc. i91p. 
N. M. Cohen. $2.95. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay maga- 
zines—fourth quarter, 1954 (Cir. no.1). Proc. 
36p.; Education in lay magazines—first quarter, 
1955 (Cir. no.3). Proc. 35p.; Education in lay 
magazines—second quarter (Cir. no.5). Proc. 
32p.; Education in Jay magazines—third 
quarter, 1955 (Cir. no.7). Proc. 40p. NEA. $1 
ea. 

Educ. Research Service. Questionnaire studies 
completed . . . bibliography no.26, 1954-55 
(Cir. no. 8). Proc. 20p. NEA. $1. 

Fine, Benjamin. Fine’s American college counse- 
lor and guide. 413p. Prentice. $4.95. 

Hendrickson, Gordon, comp. Abstracts of gradu- 
ate theses in education, Teachers college, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1944-54, v.5. 276p. Univ. 
of Cincinnati. Teachers Col. $3. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Studies in educa- 
tion, 1954 (Thesis abstract ser. no.6). 242p. 
Ind. Univ. School of Educ. $1. 

King, G. G. and Korey, H. A., eds. Career schools 
of the Middle Atlantic states. Proc. 189p. 
Guidance Associates. $3. 

Lamke, T. A. and Silvey, H. M., eds. Master’s 
theses in education, 1953-54, no.3. Proc. 167p. 
Res. Pubs. $3.75. 

Lovejoy, C. E. Lovejoy’s vocational school guide. 
216p. Simon. $1.95. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Human Re- 
lations Committee. A bibliography for chil- 
dren’s reading, grades 3-8. Proc. 12p. Met. 
School Study Council. 20¢; quantity rates. 

Sargent guide to summer camps. 10th ed. 127p. 
Porter Sargent. $1.10. 

Sargent, Porter. The handbook of private schools 
. . . 36th ed, 1264p. Porter Sargent. $8. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Current books; junior 
booklist. 39p.; Current books; senior booklist. 
44p. Secondary Educ. Bd. 35¢ ea. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Library Committee. 1,000 
books for independent school libraries; a basic 
list at the secondary level, Proc. 91p. Secondary 
Educ. Bd. $1; quantity rates. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Aids for knowing books 
for teen-agers (Cir. no.450). Proc. 9p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1954-55: 
pt.1, Federal government and states. 56p. 25¢; 
pt.2, Counties and cities. 93p. 35¢; pt.3, 
Higher education. 178p. 55¢; pt.4, Education 
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associations. 56p. 25¢.’Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistical summary of edu- 
cation, 1951-52 (Biennial survey of educ. 1950- 
52, chap.1). 65p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 


(31) Reports, Proceedings, and 
Handbooks 


Amer. Federation of Labor. Labor and education 
in 1954. 84p. Amer. Fed. of Labor. 20¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. 1955 year- 
book. 86p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. $1. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs. Pro- 
ceedings . . . 68th annual convention, ed. by 
R. I. Thackery and H. L. Knight. 283p. Assn. 
of Land-Grant Cols. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York. Annual report for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1955. 92p. Car- 
negie Corp. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Fifty-third 
report of the director. 98p. Col. Entrance Exam. 
Bd. 50¢. 

The Commonwealth Fund. Thirty-seventh annual 
report for the year ending June 30, 1955. 46p. 
Commonwealth Fund. Free. 

Educ. Press Assn. of Amer. America’s education 
press; a Classified list of educational publica- 
tions in the U.S. (25th yrbk.). 63p. Educ. Press 
Assn. of Amer. $1. 

Educ. Testing Service. Annual report to the Board 
of trustees, 1954-55. 137p. Educ. Testing Serv- 
ice. Free. 

Fund for Adult Educ. Annual report, July 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1954. 39p. Fund for Adult 
Educ. Free. 

General Educ. Bd. Annual report, 1954. 38p. 
Gen'l. Educ. Bd. Free. 

The Great Books Foundation. Annual report, 
June 30, 1955. 16p. Great Books Found. Free. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. 1954 annual report. 
54p. Inst. of Internat. Educ. Free. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Man's right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof; proceed- 
ings of the 31st annual educational conference 
. . . (Bur. of school service bul. v.27, no.3). 
92p. Ky. Univ. $1. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Proceedings of the 68th annual con- 
vention . . . 1954. 134p. Middle States Assn. 

Nat. Assn. of State Universities. Transactions and 
proceedings ... , ed. by C. P. McCurdy (V.53, 
1955). 206p. Nat. Assn. of State Univs. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceed- 
ings and addresses, 52d annual meeting, ed. by 
M. M. Ryan (Bul. v.52, no.1). 493p. Nat. 
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Cath. Educ. Assn. $1. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Public rela- 
tions journey; annual report of the executive 
secretary .. . 1955. Proc. 48p. NEA. 

NEA. NEA handbook for local, state and national 
associations, 1955-56. 400p. NEA. $1. 

Secondary Educ. Board. Annual report for 1954- 
55. 112p. Secondary Educ. Bd. Free. 

Southern Univ. Conference. Proceedings, reports 
and addresses, constitution and by-laws, ed. by 
E. M. Gwathmey, 154p. Southern Univ. Conf. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Handbook, Office of Educa- 
tion. 18p. Supt. of Docs. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Informa! 
education through libraries. 67p. $1.50; Sup- 
plement: The complete papers of the 6th Insti- 
tute on public library management. Proc. 117p. 
Wis. Free Lib. Com. 


Directory of Publishers 


Adult Education Assn., 743 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Allyn & Bacon, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

American Academy of Political & Social Science, 
3817 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Education, & 
Recreation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

American Assn. for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
EXC. 

American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

American Assn. of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
101 N. Skinker St., Station 24, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Assn. of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., NYC 3. 

American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Federation of Labor, 1525 H St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

American Found. for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., 
NYG 11. 

American Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., NYC 
16. 

American Legion. Nat. Child Welfare Div., P.O. 
Box 1065, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 

American Medical Assn., Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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American Psychological Assn., 1333 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

American School Publishing Corp., 470 4th 
Ave., NYC. 

American Social Hygiene Assn., 1790 Broadway, 
NYC 19. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Ave., NYC 22. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., Inc., 35 W. 32d 
St:, N¥E 1. 

Association for Childhood Education, Internat., 
1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Association for Student Teaching, State Teachers 

Assn., Loch Haven, Pa. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges & Univs., 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, NYC 7. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Basic Pamphlets, Box 42 Cathedral Station, NYC 
"32 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Bellman Pub. Co., P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

C. C. Birchard, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

B'nai B’rith, Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., NYC 36. 

Brooklyn College, Bedford Ave. & Ave. H, 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

E. C. Brown Trust Co., 220 S.W. Alder St., Port- 
land 4, Ore. 

Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Bruce Pub. Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

Burgess Pub. Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 

California Dept. of Education, Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 

California Teachers Assn., 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

California Teachers Assn., Southern Section, 612 
S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Univ. of California, Counseling Center, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Univ. of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
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Carnegie Corp. of N.Y., 589 5th Ave., NYC 17. 

Catholic Univ. of America Press, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., Education 
Dept., 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

Univ. of Chicago Round Table, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Child Study Assn. of America, 132 E. 74th St., 
NYC 721. 

Christopher Pub. House, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 20, Mass. 

Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

N. Cohen (comp.), 1434 Harvard St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 

College Book Store, 3413 Hoover Blvd., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

College Entrance Examination Board, P.O. Box 
592, Princeton, N.J. 

Columbia Univ., Teachers College, Bur. of Pub- 
lications, 525 W. 120th St., NYC 27. 

Columbia Univ., Teachers College, Institute of 
Administrative Research, 525 W. 120th St., 
WYG 27. 

Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 

Committee on Educational Interchange Policy, 
1 E. 67th St., NYC 21. 

The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., NYC. 

Comstock Pub. Co., Div. of Cornell Univ. Press, 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Conservation Found., 30 E. 40th St., NYC. 

Council for Financial Aid to Education, 6 E. 
45th St., NYC 17. 

Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 

Dade County Public Schools, 275 N.W. 2d St., 
Miami, Fla. 

Devin-Adair Co., 25 E. 26th St.. NYC 10. 

Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 

Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., NYC 19. 

Duke Univ., Durham, N.C. 

W. H. Dutton (author), Box 25342, West Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 

Editorial Research Reports, 1205 19th St., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Education Press Assn. of America, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Educational Records Bur., 21 Audubon Ave., 
NYC 32. 

Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N.J. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Field Enterprises, Inc., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, IIl. 

Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Free Press, 1005 W. Belmont, Chicago, III. 

Fresno County Supt. of Schools, Fresno, Calif. 

Fund for Adult Education, 1444 Wentworth Ave., 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Ave., NYC 21. 

L. O. Garber (author), 3812 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Garrard Press, 119 W. Park Ave., Champaign, III. 

General Education Board, 49 W. 49th St., NYC. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Great Books Found., 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
3, Ill. 

Greater N.Y. Council for Foreign Students, 500 
Riverside Dr., NYC. 

Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St., NYC 36. 

Guidance Associates, Long Branch, N.J. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
NYC 17: 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., NYC 16. 

Harvard Univ. Press, 44 Francis Ave., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

E. F. Hauserman Co., 7507 Grant Ave., Cleveland 
5, Ohio. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., NYC 
if. 

Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. 

Illinois Assn. of Teachers of English, Urbana, III. 

Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Univ. of Illinois Press, Urbana, III. 

Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Institute of Administrative Research, 525 W. 
120th St., NYC 27. 

Institute of International Education, 1 E. 67th 
St., NYC 21. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Interstate, 19 N. Jackson St., Danville, IIl. 

Iowa Dept. of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

John Price Jones Co., 150 Nassau St., NYC 38. 

Joint Committee on Educational Television, 1785 
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Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Joint Council on Economic Education, 444 Madi- 


son Ave., NYC 22. 

Julian Press, 80 E. 11th St., NYC 3. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. 

Univ. of Kentucky Press, 624 S. Limestone, Lex- 
ington 29, Ky. 


King’s Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., NYC. 


Kramer Business Service, Gay Building, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Lantern Press, 257 4th Ave., NYC 10. 

League of Kansas Municipalities, Topeka, Kan. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Sth Ave., NYC 3. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42d St., 
NYC 36. 

David McKay Co., 55 Sth Ave., NYC 3. 

Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., NYC 11. 

Maryland Commission on Human Relations, 719 
St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., NYC 18. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 
120th St., NYC 27. 

Michigan Secondary School Assn., Lansing, Mich. 

Michigan State College Press, East Lansing, Mich. 

Michigan State Univ., East Lansing, Mich. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges & Secondary 
Schools, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, Pa. 

Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Wm. Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

National Art Education Assn., State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 

National Assn. Future Teachers of America, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Assn. of State Universities, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Catholic Education Assn., 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 4th Ave., 
NYC 16. 

National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 W. 45th St., NYC 36. 

National Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, 488 Madison Ave., NYC 22. 

National Conference of Christians & Jews, 381 
4th Ave., NYC 16. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council of State Consultants in Ele- 
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mentary Education, c/o Elsa Schneider, 1711 

Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 

1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

National Planning Assn., 1606 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

National School Boards Assn., 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

National Science Teachers Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Univ. of Nebraska Press, 209 Administration 
Hall, Lincoln 8, Neb. 

New England School Development Council, 20 
Oxford St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn., 
Lester D. Beers, Treas., 1035 Kenyon Ave., 
Plainfield, N.J. 

New Mexico Dept. of Education, Santa Fe, N.M. 

Jim Newton (author), 220 Sherman Ave., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

New York (City) Bd. of Education, Bur. of 
Curriculum Research, Curriculum Center, 130 
W. 55th St., NYC 19. 

New York (City) Bd. of Higher Education, Div. 
of Teacher Education, 500 Park Ave., NYC. 
New York State Commission on Education 

Finances, State Capitol, Albany, N.Y. 

New York (State) Education Dept., Albany 1, 
N.Y. 

New York Univ., NYC 3. 

New York Univ. Bookstore, Washington Square, 
NYC 3, 

New York Univ. Press, Washington Square, 
NYC 3. 

Univ. of North Carolina Press, Box 510, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 55 Sth Ave., NYC 
3. 

Odyssey Press, Inc., 55 Sth Ave., NYC 3. 

Ohio School Survey Committee, Room 6, House 
of Representatives, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio State Univ. Press, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Univ. of Oregon Press, Eugene, Ore. 

Clint Pace, Dir., Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education, Room 4054, Health, 
Education & Welfare Bldg., Washington 25, 
Ds. 

Pageant Press, 130 W. 42d St., NYC 36. 

Pennsylvania Dept. of Public Instruction, Harris 
burg, Pa. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., NYC 
16. 
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Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Porter Sargent, Inc., 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

Princeton Univ. Press, Princeton, N.J. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., NYC 
16. 

Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Research Publications, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Rogers Litho, 909 College Ave., Lubbock, Tex. 

Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., NYC 10. 

Sage Books, 2679 S. York St., Denver, Colo. 

St. John’s College Press, Annapolis, Md. 

W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Secondary Education Bd., 186 Centre St., Milton 
86, Mass. 

Shoe String Press, 51 Caroline St., Hamden 17, 
Conn. 

Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 Sth Ave., NYC 20. 

Wm. Sloane Associates, Inc., 425 4th Ave., NYC 
16. 

Richard R. Smith, Topside, West Rindge, N.H. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl. 

South Carolina State Education Finance Com- 
mittee, Columbia 1, S.C. 

Southern Regional Education Bd., 881 Peachtree 
St., N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 

Southern States Work Conference, c/o T. G. 
Walker, State Dept. of Education, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Southern University Conference, E. M. Gwath- 
mey, Sec.-Treas., Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

South-Western Pub. Co., 5101 Madison Rd., 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

Stackpole Co., Telegraph Press Bldg., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Sterling Pub. Co., 215 E. 37th St., NYC 16. 

Tax Foundation, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 
20. 

Texas Christian Univ. Press, Forth Worth 9, Tex. 

Texas Commission on Coordination, Box 8017, 
University Station, Austin 12, Tex. 

Texas Research League, 213 W. 14th St., Austin, 
Tex. 
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Texas Study of Secondary Education, 217 Sutton 
Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

Univ. of Texas Press, Austin 12, Tex. 

Town Hall, Inc., 123 W. 43d St., NYC 36. 

Town Meeting Bulletin, 123 W. 43d St., NYC 
36. 

Tuition Plan, 347 Sth Ave., NYC 16. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Marguerite Tuttle, Inc., 28 W. 44th St., NYC 36. 

UNESCO, distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press, 
2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 

U.S. Dept. of the Army, Adjutant General’s 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. National Student Assn., 1234 Gimbel Bldg., - 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Van Nostrand Co., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, 
N,J. 

Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., NYC 1. 

Virginia Assn. of Teachers of English, Farmville, 
Va. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

J. W. Walch, Publisher, Box 1075, Portland, Me. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Wayne Univ. Press, 4841 Cass Ave., Detroit 1, 
Mich. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga. 

Western Personnel Institute, 30 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

White House Conference on Education, Clint 
Pace, Dir., Health, Education & Welfare Bldg., 
South, Washington 25, D.C. 

Whiteside & Morrow, 386 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Whitney Ave., Adult Education Center, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., NYC 
16. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University Ave., NYC. 

John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison 2, 
Wis. 

Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 811 State St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, 
N.Y. 

World Pub Co., 2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio. 

Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Yale Univ. Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, 
Conn. 
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—_—, eee 

eo Eee MARION E. WILES 
94 Old Mill Road 

Great Neck, New York 
Abby Adams, Catherine M. Broderick, Gwendolyn 
Crawford, Martha Cunningham, Talitha Herold, 
Marion S. Loesche, Ruth Lofgren, Lillian S. Logan, 
Esther Mouradian, Mary Ellen Oliverio, Mary-Ellen 
Patterson, Mary Jane Smith, Maude Stewart, Nancy 
Throop, Gladys W. Toomey 


Committee on Public Affairs 


0) SR a ere ee ae Lois KNOWLES 

College of Education 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 
Louise Beltramo, Peggy Bourne, Susan Bowman, Mary 
A. Callahan, Marjorie Carpenter, Carolyn B. ‘Cocke- 
fair, Margaret F. S. Glace, Suzanne Good, Merle 
Karnes, Rosella Linskie, Lee Lucas, Annette Luthy, 
Doris Noel, Carolyn Parker, Mildred W. Saupe, 
Martha Stasney, Marcia Stewart 


Committee on Public Relations 
Chairman .. .. HELEN M. THOMPSON 
12701 Orangewood ‘Rd. 
Anaheim, California : 
Thelma I. Barnes, Frances Ceccarini, Nora Parker 
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SPRING, 1956 


Coy, Patpicie Damon, Helen Dillon, Sara Ann Fay, 
Edythe K. Hall, Katharine Hawkins, Edith Larson, 
Marie A. Moore, Charlotte Morrison, Jeanne L. 
Noble, Kathleen Owen, Dorothy A. Rietz, Marjorie 
E. Sanderson, Juanita M. Taylor, Vivian E. Todd, 
Welcome A. Warner, Ethel M. Wolfe, Gladys A. 
Coryell, consultant 
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Committee on Publications 
CES ge peskteresse-nesc NELLIE MAE KITCHENS 

404 Frederick Apt. 

Columbia, Missouri E 
Evelyn M. Babb, Angela Mensing Beatty, Clarice 
Cuskaden, Mildred Dicke, Betty Frangen, Mindelle 
Meilachowitz, Mabel G. Prouty. Antoinette Razzano, 
Ruth H. Solomon, Margot Woodworth 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1955-56 


Nominating Committee 
CUM aaa iene vankespale THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 Fourteenth femme 
Seattle 22, Washingto 
ae Hoimes, Helen 1. Keily, Shata Ling, Beulah 
C. Van Wagenen 


Personnel Practices Committee 
I ca acisiataGiuetss¥vessis Laura HOOPER 
3944 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania : 
sforgeen: W. Efraemson, Helen R. Pearson, Mildred 
. Shott 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1955-56 


ALPHA: President—Miss Alta Motter, 109 Belvedere 
Apts., Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Dr. Geraldine Fergen, 301 Belvedere 
Apts., Columbia, Mo. 
BETA: President—Miss Margaret Maahs, 
Rd., North Syracuse, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
amare. President—Miss Sage Luthy, Emory Rd. 
igh Dr., Lawrence, Kan 
Coverbentons— the President 
DELTA: President—Miss Betty L. Sundermann, 222 N. 
Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Correspondent— Miss Elizabeth Hand, 7721 Waverly 
Pittsburgh 21, 


109 Watson 


EPSI TON. prep at. Ee. Beverly Henningsen, 6017 
4th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn 
Correspondent—Miss Mable I. Melby, 2733 Girard 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ZETA: President—Miss Marikay Searles, 4504 18th 


N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Nancy Burrows, 4521 17th N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
ETA: President—Miss Margaret Ann Gruhl, 4216 Wal- 


nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Correspondent— 

THETA: President—Dr. Louise Beltramo, 328 N. 
Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Correspondent— 

IOTA: President—Miss Peggy Bourne, Pine Hall, 


Bloomington, Ind. 
——- 'ent--Miss Twyla Cox, Cedar Hall, Bloom- 
to 
KAPP. 1461 Alder, 
Susese, Ore. 
Correspondent— 
LAMBDA: President—Miss Aurora Biamonte, Box 83, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Barbara Frederick, Box 83, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
MU: we ipiident—Miss Carol L. Engebretson, a * - 
V.R. Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
Cotean aie Lorna Bennett, College of Home 
Econ., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
NU: President—Miss Margaret Very, 111 Arps Hall, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 
Correspondent— 
XI: President—Mrs. Martha Zahn, 
R.R. 2, Saline, Mich. 
Comenane ae Shata 
Ivd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OMICRON: President—Miss Suzanne M. Good, 4245 
South St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Correspondent— 
PI: President—Mrs. Arlene H. Norman, 
St., Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen Skinner, 
Pullman, Wash. 
a Ball, 


RHO: President—Dr. 
Mary Lammers, _Briarview 


son Heights 72, 
Correspondent—Miss 

10 Nosbank Ave., White Plains, 
1622 S. 


Ind. 
"President—Miss Marilyn Call, 


2955 Braun Rd., 


Ling, 2304 Vinewood 


2005 Myrtle 
1913 Monroe, 


35-19 76th St., Jack- 


Manor Apts., 
N.Y. 
SIGMA: President—Mrs. 


Grace M. Dreier, 


Canfield Ave., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Gertrude G. Howard, 
Village Green, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
TAU: President—Miss coesene Crawford, Larimore 
Hall, Grand Forks, 
Correspondent—Miss a ~ Wardner, 
Grand Forks, 
UPSILON President-—Miss Margot Woodworth, 522 
W. Sierra Madre Blvd., Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
CHI: President—Miss Margaret F. S. Glace, Box 39C, 
Long Green Rd., Glenarm, Md. 
Correspondent—Miss Virginia H. Young, 3306 Liberty 
Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
PSI: President—Miss Norma Jean Arnold, 2711 Nueces, 


Austin, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Winnie Wilkins, 1404 New- 
Mabel G. Prouty, 3131 Col- 


field Lane, Austin, Tex. 
OMEGA: President—Mrs. 

lege Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
Corres pondent— 
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802 Walnut 


ALPHA ALPHA: President—Mrs. Inez Johnson, 1701 
N. Ist St., Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent—Miss Florence Reynolds, 129 N. 


uclid, Tucson, Ariz. 

ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Eileen E. Severson, 
Route 1, Box 163, Edgerton, Wis. 
Correspondent—Dr. Doris H. Platt, 5400 Lake 

Mendota Dr., Madison 5, Wis. 
ALPHA GAMMA: President—Miss Ruth E. Dority, 8 
Eldredge St., Newton, Mass. 
Correspondent——Miss Mary K. Carter, 14 Aerial St., 
Arlington 74, Mas: 
ALPHA DELTA: Popelient~Oitin Frances Ceccarini, 
325 S. Bedford Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Correspondent— 


Pp 
ALPHA EPSILON: President—Miss Olwen 


M. Jones, 
Advanced School, on College, Columbia 
Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Thelma vitiom. ele 


Center, 1 E. 104th St., New York 2 
ALPHA ZETA: President—-Miss Joan Fag , N. 
Bernard St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Correspondeni—Miss Jane Throop, 1021 Asbury, 
Evanston, IIl. 
ALPHA ETA: President—Dr. Alice aA sanen, 913 
Washington St., Dorchester 24, 
Correspondent—Mrs. Helen G. Purell’ 
Westwood, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA: President—Miss paonpecet C. Tobin, 
901 N. Wayne St., Arlington, Va. 
Correspondeni—Miss Anna B. Fort, 2300 40th St. 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
ALPHA I IOTA: President-—Mrs. Juanita M. Taylor, 830 
Harrison, Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA KAPPA: President—Miss Dorothy E. Alfke, 
1010 S. Pugh St., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Carolyn Parker, 
3014 Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Edith N. 
Chama N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 


‘5 Fisher St., 


Manfredi, 1204 
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Correspondent—Mrs. Helen L. Harriger, 2626 Gen- 
eral Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.N 
ALPHA NU: President—Dr. Mabel 7 Montgomery, 
81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore 17, 
Correspondent—Miss. Marie Bullock, a Linda Dr., 


Buftalo, N.Y. 
ALPHA XI: President—Miss Susan Bowman, 1621 W. 
Cumberland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—Miss Sarah Testerman, 1621 W. 
Cumberland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
ALPHA OMICRON: President—Miss Betty Sauer, 1723 
10th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PI: President—Miss Esther Mouradian, 
Santa Barbara Dr., Detroit 21, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen O'Neal, 
Detroit 4, Mich 
ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Elaine Giffin, 865 12th 
St., Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent — 
ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Martha Stasney, Box 


2044, T.S.C.W., Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marion de Coligny, T.S.C.W., 
Pendleton, Ind. 
a gn ong Ruby Stockinger, 527 Hawthorne 
nd. 
ALPHA UPSILON: President—Miss Margaret 
ilson, 522 W. Grand, 
522 W. Grand, 
Carbondale, III. 
ALPHA PHI: President—Miss Evelyn M. Babb, College 
Correspondent—Dr, Dorothy Laird, College of Edu- 
cation, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 
Correspondent Ms. Maxine Carr, 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNA: President—Miss 
Nellie Mae Kitchens, Frederick Apts., Columbia 


19145 
12794 Manor, 


Route 3, 


Denton, Tex. 
ALPHA TAU: President—Miss Doris Noel, 
pecs 
Ann 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Gloria Heil, 
of Education, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
ALPHA CHI: President—Miss Louise Blair, 4661 Falcon 
59 Rivo Alto 
nal, Long Beach 3, Calif. 


°. 
Correspondent—Miss Lura Lewis, 211 Edgewood, 


olumbia, Mo. 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Clara 
H. Stanley, 2424 Granville Rd., Worthington, Ohio 
Cone a Elizabeth Ziegfeld, 78 S. Wash- 
ngton Ave., Columbus 15, Ohio 
CHIC GO ALUMNA: | President—Dr. Mary M. 
Mullin, Faircroft Apts., 1337 Fargo Ave., Chi- 


cago, 
Correspondent—Mrs. es :. Boughton, 743 N. 
mbard Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

COUNCIL BLUFES- OMALIA ALUMNE:: President— 
Miss Irene Eden, 863 S. 60th, Omaha, Neb. 
Corresponilent Mise” Ida Borg, 3805 Castelar, 

ma 
DAYTON ALUMNA: President—Miss Anna K. Lemke, 
434 Grand Ave., a. 19, Dayton 5, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. Henrietta W. Newell, R.R. 1, 29 
Granite Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 
DENVER ALUMNZ:: | President—Miss Chrystal M. 
Holmes, Sherman Plaza Apts., 901 Sherman St., 
Denver 3, Colo. 
—_ pond ent—Miss Marie E. Kosmata, 
, Apt. 3, Denver 18, Colo 
DETROTE *ALUMNZ:: President—Ddiss Kathleen Frazer, 
18568 Marx, Detroit 3, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Normajean Cook, 14048 Ever- 
green, Detroit 23, Mich. 
EUGENE ALUMNZ: President—Miss 
Lamb, 1449 Columbia, Eugene, Ore. 
Pte orrespondent—Miss Jule Crume, 323 N. 9th St., 
Cottage Grove, Ore. 
EVANSVILLE ALUMN#&: President—Miss Ruby 
Strickland, F. J. Reitz High School Evansville, Ind. 
Correspondent— 
FORT WAYNE ALUMN2Z: President—Miss Leah 
Ruth Miller, 441 E. Wildwood Ave., Fort Wayne, 


nd. 
Correspondent—Miss_ Geneva Burwell, Fairfield 
Manor, 2301 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GRAND FORKS ALUMN#: President—Miss Caroline 
G. Lybeck, 302 S. 4th St., 


Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent— 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Ruth M. 
me i 7242 N. Illinois, Apt. 2, Indianapolis 4, 


1415 Frank- 


F. LaVerne 


Ind. 
Correspondent— 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Marjorie 
B. Detlor, 7229 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Julia S. johnson, 5800 Windsor 

Rd., Route 15, Kansas City, Mo. 

LONG BEACH ALUMN#: President—Dr. Ruth 
Martinson, 7614 E. Brunache, Downey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs, Erma Y. Wortley, 1905 E. 

Palmer Ave., Compton 2, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES ALUMNZ: President—Miss Evaline 

ae 6437 Lindenhurst Ave., Los Angeles 48, 
alif. 

Correspondent—Miss Margaretta Stevenson, 2620 
Ivanhoe Dr., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 

METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNA: President 
—Mrs. Grace Sutton, 11 Greenridge Ave., White 
Plains, N.Y 

Correspondent— 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ: President— 
Mrs. Gladys W. Toomey, 1027 Oxford St., Berke- 
ley 7, Calif. 

Correspondent—Mrs, Grace M. Maertens, 251 Gravatt 
Dr., Berkeley 5, Calif. 

NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ: President—Miss 
Clarice Cuskaden, 110 S. Merrifield Ave., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Myrtle Burns, 1217 
Ave., South Bend 16, Ind. 

NORTHERN OHIO ALUMN&: President—Miss Mil- 

dred McFarland, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Mts. Rita Zakrajsek, 7578 Webster 
Rd., Cleveland 30, Ohio 

PASADENA ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. Evelyn C. 

Lowe, 766 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, Calif, 
Correspondent—Mrs. Beatrice T. Rodenburg, 630 
E. Sacramento St., Altadena, Calif. 

PHILADELPHIA ALUMN#: President—Dr. Mabel 

Kessler, 112 Court House Annex, Norristown, Pa. 
Correspondent— 

PORTLAND ALUMNZ&: 

M. York, 3616 N. E. Shaver, Portland 13, Ore. 
Correspondent—Miss Ruth Camblin, 3114 S. W. 4th, 
Portland, Ore. 

ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ: President—Dr, Marie Moore, 

6209 Murdach, St. Louis 9, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Marion Strauss, Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 

SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMN#:: President 
—Mrs. Karma C. Bauer, 3248 I St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif, 

Correspondent— 

SAN DIEGO ALUMN#: President—Mrs. June H. 

Heathcote, 2920 Dale St., San Diego 4, Calif. 
Correspondent—The President 

SAN JOSE ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Esther Scott, 

1597 Harrison St., Santa Clara, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. Anita D. Laton, 55 S. 6th St., 
San Jose, Calif. 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Char- 
oie Morrison, 5038-A Coast Highway, Carpinteria, 
Calif. 

Correspondent—Miss Anna Merritt East, 930 Cannon 
Rd., Hope Ranch, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNAE: President 
—Miss Helen M. Stelzriede, 704 Lincoln Blvd., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Ruth Watson, Box 1067, Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. 

SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA: President—Mrs. 
ae L. Batchelor, 317 S. Hendesson, Bloomington, 
nd. 

Correspondent— 

SPOKANE ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Teresa D. 

Toffle, S. 3708 Latawah, Spokane 36, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Marcella Smith, E. 8712 Har- 
rington, Spokane, Wash. 

TOLEDO ALUMN#: President—Miss Vera N. Bay- 
miller, 1115 Idaho St., Toledo 5, Ohio 

Correspondent—Miss Ethel Wooden, 2717 Fulton 
St., Toledo 10, Ohio 

WASHINGTON ALUMNA: take sega — na Gladys 

Wilson, 418 Loretta Pl., Seattle 2, Wash 
Correspondent—Mrs. Matilda K. Gilbreath, 5306 9th 
Ave. N. E., Seattle 5, Wash. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA: President— 
Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons, 12 S. Fremont, Pitts- 
burgh 2, Pa. ‘ 

Correspondent—Miss Laura M. 5440 Fifth 
Ave., Apt. 48, Pittsburgh 32, Pa 


Diamond 


President—Mrs. Katharine 
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Braun, 








